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The two-document theory as to the relations of the Synoptic Gospels so gen- 
erally held twenty years ago has proved to be insufficient to explain the facts. In 
this article recent developments of synoptic criticism are indicated. The method of 
investigation, called Formgeschichte, undertakes to discover the various elements in 
the Gospels by means of typical forms of literary style. On the basis of this study it 
becomes possible to discover the nature of editorial redaction in the Gospels and to 
distinguish those portions of the tradition which are original from the secondary 
elements supplied by the Gospel writers. By comparing the literary styles in the 
Gospels with parallel literary expressions of Hellenistic and rabbinical literature, light 
is thrown on the question as to whether a given utterance originated on Palestinian 
or on Hellenistic soil. It is the conviction of the advocates of formgeschichtliche in- 
vestigation that this method marks a genuine advance in the task of ascertaining 
what the historical facts are concerning the preaching of Jesus and the rise of the 
early Christian community. 


The phrase “the synoptic problem” has usually denoted 
the question concerning the mutual relationships of the gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Ever since the end of the 
eighteenth century critical research has been engaged in ex- 
amining the various hypotheses which might explain these 
relationships. By the end of the nineteenth century there was 
general agreement that the correct solution of the problem 
had been found. This solution went by the name of “The 
Two-Document Hypothesis.” According to this theory the 
general content of the synoptic tradition can be traced essen- 
tially to two sources. One of these is the Gospel of Mark, 
which the authors of Matthew and Luke used as a source. 
The other is a collection of sayings of Jesus, which both Mat- 
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thew and Luke used and which each combined with the text 
of Mark in his own way. It is true that Matthew and Luke 
used some other sources, but nearly all of the material in 
these gospels can be traced to Mark and to the collection of 
sayings (often called the Logia). In tracing these relation- 
ships it should be noted that both Mark and the collection of 
sayings were subjected to editorial redaction. It is quite pos- 
sible that Matthew and Luke possessed Mark and the Logia 
in different recensions, and it is quite probable that the form 
of the Gospel of Mark used by them was earlier than the one 
with which we are familiar. However, the differences between 
these forms cannot have been very great. The Urmarkus (as 
this supposed earlier form was called) must have been essen- 
tially identical with Mark as it lies before us, minus a few 
slight later additions. 

Two difficult questions, however, remained to be consid- 
ered. First: How was the relationship between Mark and the 
Logia to be defined? Which was older, Mark or the Logia? 
Did Mark use the Logia at all? The second related question 
concerned the sources which the writer of Mark used in the 
composition of his gospel. Did he employ oral tradition sim- 
ply, or did he have written sources as well? These two ques- 
tions were considered important because of the goal toward 
which all this critical work was believed to lead, viz., the at- 
tainment of the most accurate possible picture of the life and 
the teaching of the historical Jesus. 

At first those who attempted to write the life of Jesus 
simply used the oldest accessible sources, taking the outline 
of the Gospel of Mark as an accurate historical record of 
events and describing in this framework the course of the 
outer and inner development of Jesus. Even when it was sus- 
pected that there were legendary elements in many of Mark’s 
narratives, such as those concerning the baptism and the 
transfiguration of Jesus and the miracle stories, it was never- 
theless assumed that even in these there was a historical ker- 
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nel. Most of the sayings of Jesus and the events of his life as 
recorded by Mark (particularly the controversial discourses ) 
were considered genuinely historical, as was Mark’s general 
outline of the life of Jesus. The portrait of Jesus sketched on 
the basis of these presuppositions had the following general 
traits: The inner development of Jesus was conditioned by 
his messianic consciousness. Probably his baptism was the 
occasion of the birth of this consciousness. Possibly in the 
beginning it was not yet clear and definite, but in the course 
of his career it came to be an assured conscious possession. In 
any case, at the beginning of his public ministry he did not 
announce himself as Messiah, but whenever the people sug- 
gested the idea he discountenanced it, for he desired that the 
recognition of his messiahship should gradually ripen in his 
hearers. Even to his disciples he did not at once acknowledge 
himself as Messiah. Instead, he permitted their belief in him 
as the Messiah to grow gradually until he felt that the hour 
had come when he might ask them, ‘““Who do you believe that 
Iam?” When Peter, by his answer to this question, acknowl- 
edged his messiahship, he commanded the disciples to keep it 
secret. Not until the end of his ministry, at the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem and before the Sanhedrin, did he pub- 
licly acknowledge himself as Messiah. So far as his outer 
career was concerned, it was held that at first the people wel- 
comed him, but later gradually deserted him because he had 
disappointed the popular messianic expectations; that he in- 
curred the hostility of the Scribes and Pharisees because of 
his utterances concerning the law, and this hostility finally 
brought him to the cross. Thus in general ran the interpreta- 
tion based on the assumption of the essential historicity of 
Mark. 

This conception was completely discredited by the re- 
searches of Wrede and Wellhausen. In his work entitled Das 
Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien (1901) Wrede made a 
detailed examination of those utterances in Mark in which 
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Jesus either concealed his messiahship or forbade the disci- 
ples to make it public. Wrede came to the conclusion that 
these utterances could not be accurate historical tradition, 
but must be theological interpretations of Mark. Wrede held 
that in the Christian community it was at first believed that 
Jesus would speedily return to earth as Messiah, but not that 
he had performed messianic deeds during his lifetime. Later, 
however, the necessity was felt for regarding his earthly life 
also as the life of the Messiah. Wrede argued that the author 
of Mark attempted to combine two views: first, the earlier 
tradition that had not indicated messianic traits in the work 
of Jesus, and second, the prevailing conviction that his work 
was nevertheless actually messianic. He held that Mark ac- 
complished this by indicating repeatedly that Jesus was really 
the Messiah, but that this must not be publicly acknowledged. 
Wrede also made it clear that the outline of Mark’s gospel is 
unhistorical; that Mark worked over genuine historical tradi- 
tion, but grouped and interpreted this in accordance with his 
own dogmatic ideas. This investigation by Wrede opened a 
further problem for research, namely, through a critical an- 
alysis of both Mark and the other Synoptic Gospels to dis- 
tinguish between the oldest tradition and the additions or 
modifications which the Evangelists introduced in their work 
of redaction—in short, the discrimination between tradition 
and redaction. 

To the solution of this question Wellhausen made a sig- 
nificant contribution in his commentaries on the Synoptic 
Gospels which appeared between 1905 and 1911. One of the 
most important of his conclusions was as follows: The oldest 
tradition consisted almost entirely of small fragments (say- 
ings or words of Jesus), and did not present a continuous story 
of the deeds of Jesus or any complete collection of sayings. 
When these fragments were collected, they were connected so 
as to form a continuous narrative. Wellhausen was of the 
opinion that Mark was older than the Logia, and was based 
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on a better tradition. He showed not only that the Evangel- 
ist’s narratives connecting the fragments were secondary, but 
also that oral tradition was already steadily producing more 
and more new sayings of Jesus. Such secondary traditions 
Wellhausen believed to be especially characteristic of the 
Logia. This conclusion followed from the recognition of the 
important part played by the Christian community in the his- 
tory of the synoptic tradition. In the primitive community at 
Jerusalem the spirit of Jesus continued to be active, and his 
ethical teaching was progressively elaborated and expressed 
in utterances which were then transmitted as the sayings of 
Jesus himself. Thus tradition shaped and handed down, in 
the form of words of Jesus, conceptions actually arising from 
the faith of the community, and portrayed these as regula- 
tions for church discipline and for missionary activity. 

Notwithstanding his tendency to exaggerate in many par- 
ticulars, Wellhausen brought clearly to light a principle which 
must govern research. We must recognize that a literary work 
or a fragment of tradition is a primary source for the historical 
situation out of which it arose, and is only a secondary source 
for the historical details concerning which it gives informa- 
tion. 

So far as the Logia are concerned, this means that they are 
a primary source from which we can reconstruct a picture of 
the primitive community in which the Logia arose. Only after 
we have obtained such a historical picture of the community 
are we in a position to attempt to reconstruct the picture of 
Jesus and of his preaching. Wellhausen said: ‘The spirit of 
Jesus undoubtedly breathes in the utterances derived from 
the community at Jerusalem; but we do not derive a historical 
picture of Jesus himself from the conception of Jesus which 
prevailed in the community.” This utterance should not be 
regarded simply as an expression of skepticism; it is, indeed, a 
positive achievement to be certain that we possess a source in 
which the spirit of Jesus is still active. When once we have 
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learned to make the distinction in the Logia between those 
utterances which express specific interests of the Christian 
community or which are shaped in terms of Jewish piety, and 
those utterances which transcend these interests and express 
great original ideas, it becomes possible to employ the Logia 
with critical intelligence, so as to derive from them a definite 
conception of the preaching of Jesus. 

Further research must proceed along the pathway indi- 
cated by Wrede and Wellhausen. If we define the total under- 
taking as that of distinguishing the different stages of the 
synoptic tradition from one another in order to identify the 
oldest, the very first task is to make a critical distinction be- 
tween tradition and editorial redaction in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. Now it is easy to discover the method of redaction em- 
ployed in Matthew and Luke, since here we can compare the 
gospels with Mark and can note the way in which Matthew 
and Luke combined this gospe) with the materia) of the Logia. 
When the process of gospel-making has been observed in this 
case, it becomes possible with considerable certainty to dis- 
tinguish between tradition and redaction in the Gospel of 
Mark. This undertaking was systematically carried out by 
K. L, Schmidt, in his book entitled, Der Rahmen der Ge- 
schichte Jesu (1919). By means of such an analysis it becomes 
clear that the original tradition underlying Mark (with per- 
haps the exception of the story of the Passion) consisted al- 
most entirely of small isolated fragments; and that virtually 
all the descriptions of place or time which connect the individ- 
ual fragments into a larger whole are due to redaction. In the 
case of Mark, this editorial redaction is still quite primitive; 
but in Matthew, and especially in Luke, it is already consider- 
ably developed. All three Evangelists have typical forms of 
transition from one incident to another. They ring the changes 
on a rather limited amount of material in order thus to con- 


struct the background of individual scenes and to construct a 
framework for the entire life of Jesus. They mention such 
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items as the house, the road, the mountain, the seashore; situ- 
ations such as Jesus in a ship, on a journey, as a guest at a 
meal, in the synagogue at a religious service. As conventional 
accompaniments appear the popular crowd, the foes of Jesus, 
and the ever present disciples. In my own book, Die Ge- 
schichte der synoptischen Tradition (1921), I presented in 
full these conclusions of K. L. Schmidt and carried the study 
somewhat farther. 

As a result of this investigation it appears that the outline 
of the life of Jesus, as it is given by Mark and taken over by 
Matthew and Luke, is an editorial creation, and that as a con- 
sequence our actual knowledge of the course of Jesus’ life is 
restricted to what little can be discovered in the individual 
scenes constituting the older tradition. This conclusion, how- 
ever, is not simply a negative one. It has also its positive sig- 
nificance, since critical analysis has brought out portions 
which can be regarded as original traditions. 

Now a new problem arises. In the first place, we must ask 
whether all the traditional bits are equally original or whether 
we are not obliged to distinguish here also between earlier and 
later tradition. In the second place, it must be asked wheth- 
er these traditions have been preserved intact or whether, 
through redaction by the Evangelists or in the course of pre- 
vious transmission, they have not been altered, abridged, or 
expanded. What means do we possess for answering these 
questions? 

The method of investigation called Formgeschichte is be- 
lieved to furnish such means. This method starts from the 
observed fact that all literary presentations, particularly in 
primitive culture and in the ancient world, follow relatively 
fixed forms. This is true not only of written narratives, but 
also of oral tradition. It is to be noticed, for example, that 
folk-tales, or proverbs, or folk-songs transmitted orally, have 
their definite styles. Two factors must be noted in a study of 
form: first, the stylistic pattern which prevails in a particular 
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kind of utterance, such as folk-tales or riddles; and secondly, 
the laws conditioning the transmission of a literary fragment 
in either oral or written tradition. Certain examples of this 
will be given later. In the field of Old Testament literature 
the formgeschichtliche method was applied several years ago 
by H. Gunkel and his disciples. It was recognized that in the 
Old Testament the various types of literary style must be dis- 
tinguished and the peculiar characteristics of each type must 
be examined, e.g., psalms, prayer forms, utterances express- 
ing threats or rebukes, the oracles of the prophets, etc. The 
study of the history of this literature enabled scholars to de- 
termine where literary types were to be found in their original 
form and how these became altered in the course of their 
transmission. 

In the New Testament this task of literary analysis is ad- 
mittedly much more difficult, because the material is of much 
smaller compass and the period of its development is much 
shorter. Nevertheless it is possible to distinguish in the mate- 
rial of the synoptic tradition certain specific literary types 
which have their own laws of style. If, now, the content of the 
tradition is expressed in the form of such special types, it is 
possible to place great reliance on this tradition, for these 
forms always offer definite resistance to any radical altera- 
tion. This resistance, of course, is only relative; for it is unde- 
niable that the material actually underwent changes. If, how- 
ever, we can succeed in identifying a particular literary type 
and its laws of style, we can then frequently distinguish an 
original tradition from secondary additions. We thus obtain 
a test for determining the age of a literary utterance by not- 
ing whether it appears in the original pure form belonging to 
this type of literature or whether it shows marks of further 
stylistic development. It is easily understood that such inves- 
tigation is very difficult and must be carried on with great cau- 
tion. Conclusions, however, are reinforced when we not sim- 
ply note the laws of style belonging to a given type, but also 
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discover the general laws which govern the transmission of 
material. 

This last task, viz., the study of the laws which govern 
literary transmission, can be approached by observing the 
manner in which the Marcan material was altered by Mat- 
thew and Luke; and also how Matthew and Luke worked 
over what they took from the Logia. Here we observe a cer- 
tain regular procedure which becomes still more evident when 
we carry the investigation to a later tradition, particularly to 
the apocryphal gospels, and see how in these the gospel mate- 
rial received further literary development. When once the 
laws governing such transmission of tradition are established 
we may assume that these laws prevailed also in the case of 
Mark and in the collection of the Logia. Then, it is frequently 
possible to attempt provisionally to reconstruct a literary 
form older than the one lying before us. The ability to make 
the necessary distinctions can be developed by studying the 
general laws which govern popular transmission of stories and 
traditions in other instances, for example, in the case of folk- 
tales, anecdotes, and folk-songs. 

The primary task of identifying the specific types of the 
synoptic material and the laws of style governing each is made 
simpler through the fact that we are acquainted with similar 
species in contemporary rabbinical and Hellenistic literature. 
Just what types can be identified and more accurately de- 
scribed with the help of this material will be made clear in the 
following discussion. 

In the first place, it must be shown how precisely the same 
laws observed elsewhere in popular literature governing trans- 
mission of tradition were also operative in the synoptic tradi- 
tion. Whenever narratives pass from mouth to mouth the cen- 
tral point of the narrative and general structure are well pre- 
served; but in the incidental details changes take place, for 
imagination paints such details with increasing distinctness. 
In the later legends it is to be observed, for example, that 
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names are sought for many people whom the Gospels mention 
without naming them. What was the name of the woman with 
the issue of blood whom Jesus healed? Who were the thieves 
crucified with Jesus? What was the name of the captain of the 
guard over the grave of Jesus? Later legends undertake to 
tell us. Such legendary creations of the imagination are also 
to be observed in the Gospels. Who were the two disciples 
mentioned in Mark 14:13 whom Jesus sent on before to pre- 
pare the Passover meal? In Luke 22:8 we have their names: 
Peter and John. Imagination always portrays in more precise 
and vivid form what it receives. Where Mark 9:17 narrates 
that a father brought to Jesus his deranged son, we read in 
Luke 9:38 that it was his only son. Mark says simply that the 
thieves crucified with Jesus reviled him (15:32). Luke tells 
us that only one of them did this, while the other acknowl- 
edged Jesus and received from him a gracious answer (23:39- 
43). The scene in which Judas betrayed Jesus with a kiss is 
narrated in Mark without any accompanying words (14:45). 
It is easy to understand that people later should ask: “What 
did Jesus say to him?” Matthew puts into the mouth of Jesus 
the words, “Friend, why hast thou come?” (26:50). Accord- 
ing to Luke, Jesus said, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
Man with a kiss?” (22:48). According to Mark 15:37, Jesus 
died uttering a loud cry. What did he say? What were his last 
words? Luke 23:46 puts in the mouth of Jesus the quotation 
from one of the Psalms, “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit”; while the Gospel of John later represents Jesus as 
saying, “It is finished” (19:30). 

One further observation is important in this critical inves- 
tigation. The tendency of imagination to identify anonymous 
persons more definitely led to the habit of describing the op- 
ponents with whom Jesus entered into controversy as scribes 
or Pharisees. A careful comparison of the pertinent passages 
shows that frequently an accusation against Jesus arose from 
unnamed persons (for example, Luke 11:15 and 16). Later, 
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however, under the dominance of the schematic representa- 
tion that the scribes and Pharisees were the persistent foes of 
Jesus, it became impossible to imagine any other possibility 
than that all the attacks upon Jesus came from them. It even 
became inconceivable that a scribe should have put an honest 
question to Jesus and should have been praised by him in such 
a fashion as is narrated in Mark 12:28-34. When Matthew 
tells this story (22:34-40) he represents the scribe as asking 
the question in order to trap Jesus. 

Let us now ask what literary types the formgeschichtliche 
investigation can identify in the material of the synoptic tra- 
dition. 

We can easily identify the type of miracle stories. Among 
these we do not reckon the account of Jesus’ controversy over 
healing on a Sabbath day, for in this the miracle is a subordi- 
nate incident, the principal theme being the violation of the 
Sabbath and the controversy occasioned thereby. Character- 
istic miracle stories are those in which the miracle constitutes 
the main theme and is described with considerable detail, such 
as the healing of the Gerasene demoniac, the cure of the wom- 
an with the issue of blood, the raising of the daughter of Jai- 
rus from death, the stories of the stilling of the storm, of walk- 
ing on the sea, of the feeding of the five thousand, and others. 
These miracle stories, particularly the accounts of miraculous 
healing, reveal one and the same style with definite character- 
istics. Since we know a great many miracle stories of Jewish 
and Hellenistic origin, we can make a careful comparative 
study of the miracle stories found in the Gospels. We thus dis- 
cover that the gospel stories have exactly the same style as the 
Hellenistic miracle stories. Accounts of miraculous healing 
run as follows: First, the condition of the sick person is de- 
picted in such fashion as to enhance the magnitude of the 
miracle. In this connection it is frequently said that the sick- 
ness had lasted a long time. Occasionally it is stated that 
many physicians had attempted in vain to cure the sick per- 
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son. Sometimes the terrible and dangerous character of the 
sickness is emphasized. All these traits are found in the syn- 
optic narratives, just as they also appear in the stories which 
are told concerning the pagan miracle-worker, Apollonius of 
Tyana. After this introductory description of the illness 
comes the account of the healing itself. The Hellenistic mira- 
cle stories often tell of unusual manipulations by the miracle- 
worker; the Gospel accounts, however, seldom mention this 
trait (Mark 7:33 and 8:23). The Gospels do, however, retain 
other typical items. They narrate that the Savior came near 
to the sick person—perhaps close to his bed—that he laid his 
hand upon the patient or took him by the hand and then ut- 
tered a wonder-working word. Following a custom also char- 
acteristic of pagan miracle stories, the narratives of healing 
in the Gospels occasionally reproduce this wonder-working 
word in a foreign tongue, as, for example, Talitha Kumi 
(Mark 5:41) and Ephphatha (Mark 7:34). Another typical 
trait appears when it is sometimes said that no one was per- 
mitted to see the actual working of the miracle (Mark 7:33 
and 8:23). The close of the miracle story depicts the conse- 
quence of the miracle, frequently describing the astonishment 
or the terror or the approval of those who witnessed the 
miraculous event. In other cases the close of the narrative 
shows the one who is healed demonstrating by some appropri- 
ate action that he is entirely cured. Thus, in Mark 2:11 ff., 
the lame man who was healed carried away the bed on which 
he had been brought. Precisely the same thing is narrated in 
a Hellenistic miracle story told by Lucian of Samosata. In the 
Hellenistic stories of the exorcism of demons, the process is 
often described in drastic fashion by representing the demon 
on his expulsion as indulging in some destructive action, such 
as shattering a pillar or overturning a vessel containing water. 
In similar fashion, in the account in the fifth chapter of Mark, 
the demon who was expelled entered into a herd of swine and 
drove them into the sea. Many of the foregoing traits are also 
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found in the rabbinical miracle tales. All of them appear in 
Hellenistic accounts. On the basis, then, of the similarity be- 
tween the miracle stories in the Synoptic Gospels and those in 
Hellenistic literature we are forced to conclude that these 
miracle stories do not belong to the oldest strata of tradition, 
but, at least in their present form, were elaborated in Hellen- 
istic Christianity. 

It is true that the older Palestinian tradition also narrates 
miracles of Jesus, but, as we have already indicated, only 
those miracles which gave occasion for a controversy between 
Jesus and his opponents. One of the oldest types of the synop- 
tic tradition consists of controversial utterances. This type is 
common to both the rabbinical and the synoptic tradition, 
and precisely the same characteristics of style may be ob- 
served in both. An act or attitude of someone (in the case of 
the Christian tradition, Jesus or a disciple of his) gives the 
occasion for an attack by an opponent. Familiar instances are 
the violation of the Sabbath requirements or a failure to ob- 
serve some ritual of purification. The attack is answered by a 
defense, which appears in a specific form, very frequently an 
ad hominem query, or an illustration, or perhaps both to- 
gether. To the charge that Jesus was healing on the Sabbath 
day came the answer in the form of the question: “Is it lawful 
to do good on the sabbath day or to do evil?” (Mark 3:4). 
In answer to the inquiry why his disciples did not fast, Jesus 
replied: ‘Can the children of the bridegroom fast when the 
bridegroom is with them?” Another way of replying is to give 
a Scripture citation. 

It is characteristic of the style of these controversial dis- 
courses, as may be observed in similar rabbinical material, 
that the dialogue proceeds in crisp and trenchant form. The 
question asked or the illustration given in rejoinder contains 
the complete refutation of the opponent. We therefore con- 
clude that, in the Synoptic Gospels, where the answer receives 
further elaboration, the elaborating words are a secondary 
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contribution. This is undoubtedly the case in Mark 2:19, 20, 
where the question cited above is elaborated as follows: ‘So 
long as they have the bridegroom with them they cannot fast; 
but the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken 
from them, and then will they fast in that day.” The content 
of these words reinforces this conclusion, for they contain an 
allegorical prophecy of the death of Jesus and a justification 
of the later custom of fasting in the Christian community. 
Careful investigation shows that similar elaborations of an 
original tradition are found in other places. . 

The form of these controversial dialogues shows that this 
part of the tradition originated in the primitive Palestinian 
community, and the general content, along with many inci- 
dental observations, confirms this hypothesis. Accordingly, 
we must picture the life of this community moving within the 
limits of Judaism, engaged in disputes with the Jewish 
schools, and seeking to justify the correctness of its point of 
view by appeal to words of Jesus and by citations from Scrip- 
ture. These controversial passages, then, precisely as in the 
case of rabbinical utterances, were transmitted not as histori- 
cal narratives, but as polemic and apologetic material. It is 
therefore incorrect to regard these controversial utterances as 
accounts of actual historical scenes in the life of Jesus. It is 
true that the spirit of Jesus breathes in them; for his activity 
called the community into life and from him the community 
received the peculiar views with which the controversies are 
concerned. There is no reason to doubt that many genuine 
utterances attributed to Jesus in these discourses rest back 
upon accurate historical recollection; but it must also be ad- 
mitted that the scenes depicted in them are not to be taken as 
narratives of actual events. 

In confirmation of this conclusion, a further observation 
may be made. In many of the controversial discourses we find 
that it is not an objectionable attitude of Jesus, but rather the 
behavior of his disciples, that furnishes the occasion for oppo- 
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sition. Thus we read that the disciples did not fast, that they 
plucked the heads of wheat on the Sabbath, that they did not 
practice ritual purification before eating. Why now were the 
disciples rebuked? Clearly Jesus could not have maintained 
a correct attitude in all these matters. The disciples must 
have learned their independent attitude only from him. 
When, now, we trace the origin of such a narrative to the 
apologetic necessities of the Christian community, the whole 
matter becomes clear. The “disciples” are nothing other than 
the community. This community,under the influence of Jesus, 
had broken with the old customs, and was defending its posi- 
tion against its opponents by appealing to an utterance of 
Jesus. This appeal, following the method of rabbinical litera- 
ture, expresses itself in terms of a controversial discourse. 
The form of controversial narrative, however, belongs to 
a more comprehensive species, to which I have given the name 
apophthegmata, taking the word from Greek literary history. 
The distinguishing character of an apophthegma is the fact 
that it portrays a minor scene which furnishes the framework 
for an important utterance of a hero, a philosopher, a religious 
preacher, or some other such person. The important thing is 
the utterance itself; the narrative framework serves only to 
portray a situation giving occasion to the utterance. Such 
apophthegmata are found very frequently in literature from 
many sources. In Greek literature, for example, Plutarch 
made a collection of many apophthegmata. Rabbinical litera- 
ture also contains a large number, among which controversial 
discourses constitute only one class. We find also scholastic 
discussions—that is to say, discussions closely allied to con- 
troverial discourses—only here a zealous questioner requests 
an opinion from a celebrated rabbi. The evangelical tradition 
also contains such discourses. For example, Jesus was asked 
by a rich man, “What must I do to inherit eternal life?” A 
scribe asks him, “Which is the First Commandment?” There 
are also biographical apophthegmata, i.e., accounts of an un- 
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important scene in which the hero makes some utterance espe- 
cially revealing his character. Thus Jesus says to a wavering 
follower, “‘Follow thou me and let the dead bury their dead.” 
Again, when his relatives sought to take him home with them, 
he said, ““Who is my mother and my brethren? Whosoever 
doeth the will of God the same is my brother and my sister 
and my mother.” Here also careful examination shows that 
most of the synoptic apophthegmata must have originated in 
the Palestinian primitive community, and that they therefore 
represent a relatively ancient tradition, for the peculiar stylis- 
tic traits of the Greek apophthegmata are almost entirely 
lacking. At the same time it is sometimes possible to distin- 
guish between more ancient and more recent apophthegmata 
in the Synoptic Gospels, for many of them are unskilful imi- 
tations of an older pattern. There was a strong tendency to 
take utterances of Jesus which were originally transmitted 
without any setting and to put these into some appropriate 
setting, using in this process older apophihegmata as a pat- 
tern. As a criterion for such distinctions the following princi- 
ple may be laid down: the most ancient apophthegmata are 
obviously those in which the setting and the utterance of Jesus 
have an intimate relation to each other, so that the one can- 
not be adequately understood without the other. On the other 
hand, those apophthegmata are more recent in which the set- 
ting and the utterances are only loosely related, the setting 
having been obviously an afterthought. 

We have seen that the controversial utterances cannot be 
regarded as actual historical scenes. The same is true of the 


biographical apophthegmata. These are pictorial creations of 
the Christian community in which is brought to clear expres- 
sion what the community held to be the character of their 
Master, what they experienced in relation to him, or how he 
fared in popular estimation. Thus, for example, the stories of 
the calling of the first disciples from their occupation as fisher- 
men are not actual historical events. They lack entirely any 
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portrayal of adequate motives or historical verisimilitude. 
These scenes simply give symbolic expression, such as one 
might find in a picture, to the general experience of the disci- 
ples when, through the wonderful power of Jesus, they were 
diverted from their previous manner of life. Thus the well- 
known story of Jesus preaching in Nazareth and his rejection 
there (Mark 6:1-6) is not a definite historical occurrence, 
but is a symbolic picture which vividly represents the attitude 
of the people as a whole to the preaching of Jesus. 

When we undertake a critical investigation of the re- 
corded words of Jesus we face a very difficult task. Is it pos- 
sible here also to distinguish between a more ancient content 
and a later reworking? The first step in this investigation is 
to detach the utterances themselves from the setting given to 
them in the Gospels, for this setting is due to the editorial 
work of the Evangelists or of earlier collectors of the dis- 
courses. It is only when the utterances are thus disentangled 
from their setting that the real meaning of the words can be 
obtained; for in the editorial setting an artificial meaning is 
often given. Take, for example, the statement, ‘‘Agree with 
thine adversary quickly while thou art with him in the way, 
etc.” In Matthew 5:25-26 these words urge a reconciliation, 
But in Luke 12:57—59 they take the form of a parable of 
warning, saying in effect: Exactly as in his earthly life a per- 
son, up to the very last, tries to settle a dispute out of court by 
some mutual agreement because it is impossible to be sure 
what judgment the court will make, so ought one, while it is 
still possible to do so, to take pains that he shall not appear as 
a defendant before the court of the heavenly judge. It is 
probable that in this case Luke has preserved the original 
meaning of the utterance. Frequently, however, it isno longer 
possible for us to determine just what the original meaning of 
a statement was. Even the Evangelists did not know, but 
sought each in his own way to apply a traditional word of the 
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Master in some practical fashion to the circumstances which 
he faced. 

We can see with especial clearness in the parables the way 
in which the content of tradition was influenced by the inter- 
pretation given to it by the Evangelists. Jilicher discussed 
this in his study of the parabolic utterances of Jesus (see espe- 
cially the second edition, 1910). The Evangelists no longer 
understand the style of the ancient parables—a style common 
to both the synoptic and the rabbinica) literature—but they 
regarded the parables as allegories which in obscure fashion 
prophesied the fate of Jesus or of his community. As a matter 
of fact the parables were originally intended not to conceal 
ideas, but to make them clear and effective. The Evangelists, 
however, frequently add secondary utterances to the original 
parables. These additions can occasionally be identified by a 
comparative study of the Gospels themselves. In the parable 
of the royal feast (Matthew 22:6, 7) some of those who were 
invited attacked and slew the king’s servants who invited 
them to the feast; the king consequently sent his army against 
them, slew them, and burned their city. This is a very im- 
probable item in the original parable, and the fact that Luke 
says nothing about it shows that it is an addition of Matthew’s. 
Matthew intends this incident to refer allegorically to the 
destruction of Jerusalem as a punishment for the death of the 
prophets and messengers of God. It is only when we free our- 
selves completely from the interpretation which the Evangel- 
ists have given to the parables and when we free the parables 
from secondary additions that we can hope to discover their 
original meaning. It is true that we are compelled to admit 
that in many cases we cannot determine the original meaning 
with any certainty. But in the process of analysis we receive 
much help by a comparison with the rabbinical parables, 
which reveal clearly the general method and style of para- 
bolic utterances. 

I have taken the parables of Jesus as an example. It is 
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ossible, however, in the transmission of other utterances of 
) ) 


Jesus to observe similar processes, although in this article [ 
have not space to develop the matter further, I can only call 
attention to a few instances where the current theological 
valuation of the person of Jesus influenced the transmission of 
his utterances. According to Luke 11:29-30, when doubters 
asked a sign from him, Jesus replied that no sign should be 
given to them but the sign of the prophet Jonah, This means 
that Jesus, like Jonah, was vindicated by his preaching of re- 
pentance. In Matthew 12:38-40, however, the utterance has 
been altered under the influence of the Christian belief in 
Jesus’ death and resurrection, and the sign of the prophet 
Jonah is interpreted as follows: “As Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the belly of the whale so shall the Son of 
Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 
Again in Mark 8:38 we have an ancient utterance, “Whoso- 
ever shall be ashamed of me and of my word in this adulterous 
and sinful generation, the Son of Man also shall be ashamed 
of him when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels.”’ In similar fashion, and perhaps in even earlier 
form, if we may judge by the parallelism of the phrases, Luke 
12:8-9 (following the Logia) reads: ‘Everyone who shall 
confess me before men him shall the Son of Man also confess 
before the angels of God, but he that denieth me in the pres- 
ence of men shall be denied in the presence of the angels of 
God.” In both Mark and Luke Jesus distinguishes himself 
from the Son of Man who is to come. In the Christian com- 
munity, however, it was taken for granted that Jesus himself 
was the Son of Man. Accordingly, in Matthew 10:32-33 the 
statement is altered to read: “Everyone, therefore, who shall 
confess me before men him will J also confess before my Fa- 
ther who is in Heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will J also deny before my Father who is in Heav- 
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The investigation of the changes that occurred in the 
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transmission of the words of Jesus must be completed by an 
investigation of the style in which a tradition appears. Here it 
is possible to distinguish three typical literary forms in the 
utterances of Jesus, each one of which shows its peculiar 
characteristics of style. The first form includes the utterances 
which are usually known as the Logia. They might just as 
correctly be called ‘“‘wisdom utterances,” for they are forms of 
expression which have their parallels in oriental wisdom lit- 
erature. Unlike the Greeks, the Orient expressed its world- 
view and its appreciation of the significance of human life, 
not in systematic philosophy, but in the form of short prov- 
erbs often marked by crisp expression, pictorial vividness, 
and poetic beauty. Such “wisdom” is well known in the litera- 
ture of ancient Egypt as well as in the Old Testament (the 
Wisdom of Solomon, or the Proverbs); it was also current in 
Judaism and was much used by the rabbis (Jesus, Sirach, 
and Sayings of the Fathers or Pirge Aboth). Among the Arabs 
also this type of proverbial utterance was well developed. 
Many of the reported sayings of Jesus belong to this type of 
“wisdom’”—for example, the words concerning laying up 
treasure (Matthew 6:19-21), or the words concerning anx- 
ious care (Matthew 6:25-34), or the utterance: “No man 
can serve two masters” (Matthew 6:24). Most of these say- 
ings have direct parallels in the rabbinic literature. It is quite 
possible that Jesus actually uttered this or that proverb in 
precisely the form in which the Synoptic Gospels report it. It 
is also possible that he may have quoted certain proverbial 
utterances that were current among the people. But we must 
also reckon with the possibility that the Christian community 
put into his mouth many impressive statements which really 
came from the treasure house of Jewish “wisdom.” In any 
case we have in these proverbial utterances no guaranty that 
they were original sayings of Jesus. They furnish very little 
information as to the characteristic historical significance of 
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Jesus, since we can discover no essential differences between 
them and Jewish “wisdom.” 

Much more important are the precepts of Jesus. These 
are utterances which are contained in controversial discourses 
and other apophthegmata, but which lack the setting of these. 
Here belong, for example, the precepts concerning purity and 
divorce, alms-giving, prayer and fasting, and especially the 
great antitheses in the fifth chapter of Matthew: “Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old... . but I say unto you.” 
These utterances are largely controversial utterances which 
arose out of opposition to the prevailing type of Jewish piety. 
They cannot, then, have been taken over from Judaism. Nei- 
ther are they creations of the Christian community, at least 
not in their essential features; for the fact that the Palestinian 
community failed to understand the critical import of these 
utterances and to make practical application of them (as is 
seen in their attitude toward Paul) makes it reasonably cer- 
tain that here the spirit of Jesus is alive. It is true that we find 
associated with these utterances others which can be regarded 
only as regulations for the community, disciplinary rules, and 
regulations for missionary activity. These last can have origi- 
nated only in the Christian community itself. This can be 
made clear in part by a comparative study of the Synoptic 
Gospels. For example, it is obvious that the words found in 
Luke 17:3—4 concerning forgiveness are preserved in a more 
original form, while in Matthew 18:15-22 they have been 
transformed into rules for the life of the community. 

A third type of sayings of Jesus is found in the prophetic 
and apocalyptic utterances. The prophetic sayings are those 
in which Jesus announces the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
Here belong such varied sayings as the Beatitudes, which 
stand at the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
words of warning to the unrepentant; the woes addressed to 
the scribes, and the prophecy of the destruction of the tem- 
ple. In these utterances also it is possible to detect with some 
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probability genuine words of Jesus, for there can be no doubt 
that Jesus appeared as prophet and announcer of the coming 
Kingdom of God. This appears in the picture of the early 
community, for it lived in the conviction that it was the holy 
remnant of Israel, the community of the last days divinely 
called through Jesus. It is true that since there were prophets 
among the early Christians, some prophetic utterances which 
we read in the Synoptic Gospels may have originated in the 
Christian community; but these are predominantly apocalyp- 
tic utterances, quite in the style of Jewish apocalyptic, fur- 
nishing details concerning the future, especially events con- 
nected with the “last days.” Such apocalyptic utterances were 
simply taken over bodily from the Jewish apocalyptic tradi- 
tion and worked over so as to suit Christian ideas. Wellhausen 
has clearly shown that a little Jewish apocalypse which has 
been enlarged by Christian addition forms the basis of Mark 
1335-27. 

In addition to the literary types already discussed we find 
in the synoptic tradition still others, such as legends and nar- 
ratives colored with legendary material. Limitations of space 
prevent us from considering these here. I may simply call 
attention to the discussion in my book entitled Die Geschichte 
der synoptischen Tradition (1921), in which all the problems 
which have been indicated here are discussed at length, and to 
my little pamphlet, Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evan- 
gelien (1925), which furnishes an introduction to these prob- 
lems.* 


*I may, however, at this point call the attention of those who are interested in 
the subject to additional literature in which the problems of Formgeschichte are dis- 
cussed. Important contributions are: M. Dibelius, Formgeschichte des Evangeliums 
(1919), and K. L. Schmidt’s Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Litera- 
turgeschichte (in the second volume of the Eucharisterion, memorial volume in honor 
of H. Gunkel [1923]). These books make positive contributions toward the solution 
of the problems of Formgeschichte. E. Fascher’s book, Die formgeschichtliche 
Methode (1924), is an investigation which makes adverse criticisms of Formge- 
schichte. 

In addition there are numerous studies of special problems. Material for the in- 
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In conclusion we may note briefly the relationship be- 
tween formgeschichtliche investigation and the religionsge- 
schichtliche interpretation of primitive Christianity. We 
showed earlier in this article how the traditional picture of 
Jesus has been dissolved, principally by the investigations of 
Wrede and Wellhausen. Formgeschichtliche analysis contin- 
ues further this process of criticism and comes at first to the 
negative conclusion that the outline of the Gospels does not 
enable us to know either the outer course of the life of Jesus 
or his inner_development. We must frankly confess that the 
character of Jesus as a human personality cannot be recov- 
ered by us. We can neither write a “life of Jesus” nor present 
an accurate picture of his personality. Even in regard to the 
question of his messianic consciousness we seem compelled to 
admit ignorance. Since the words of Jesus in the oldest tradi- 
tion mention the “Son of Man” only in the third person, it 
seems to me probable that Jesus distinguished himself from 
the Son of Man, and therefore did not regard himself as the 
Messiah. This complicated question, however, should receive 
much more detailed treatment than can be given in this 
article. 

The outcome of formgeschichtliche investigation, how- 
ever, is not merely negative. When critical analysis has been 
carried through and the different strata of tradition have been 
isolated; when, further, we keep in mind the fundamental 


vestigation of the miracle stories is found in O. Weinreich’s Antike Heilungswunder 
(1909), and P. Fiebig’s Jiidische Wundergeschichten des neutestamentlichen Zeitalters 
(1911). The transmission of the miracle stories is investigated in a book by the Nor- 
wegian scholar, A. Fridrichsen, Le Probléme du Miracle dans le Christianisme primi- 
tif (1925). Important studies of the apophthegmata are M. Albertz’ Die synoptischen 
Streitgesprache (1921), and P. Fiebig’s Der Erzahlungsstil der Evangelien (1925). 
Rabbinic material to be compared with the utterances of Jesus was collected by P. 
Fiebig in three volumes, namely, Altjiidische Gleichnisse (1904), Die Gleichnissreden 
Jesu (1912), and Jesu Bergpredigt (1924). Formgeschichtliche investigations of the 
Passion and Resurrection of Jesus have been made by G. Bertram, Die Leidensge- 
chichte Jesu und der Christuskult (1922), and L. Brun, Die Auferstehung Christi in 
der urchristlichen Ueberlieferung (1925). 
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principle that the first undertaking is to obtain a clear picture 
of the primitive community, then we may inquire concerning 
the more important matter, viz., the preaching of Jesus. On 
the basis of the three typical forms in which utterances of 
Jesus appear we can form three pictures of the preaching of 
Jesus: Jesus as a teacher of wisdom, Jesus as a lawgiver, and 
Jesus as a prophet. If we leave out of account the first picture 
as being the least probable, the fundamental problem as to 
the nature of the preaching of Jesus may be formulated as 
follows: How are the ethical and the eschatological utter- 
ances related to each other? Do they belong to one single pic- 
ture or, aS many investigators think, do they stand in such 
contrast that we must choose between them when we seek to 
know what the historical Jesus taught? Was Jesus a law- 
giver, or was he a prophet? It is my conviction that these 
questions must be asked seriously; but I also believe that the 
answer must be: He was both; the ethical and eschatological 
utterances belong in a larger unity. I cannot here give the 
reasons for my conviction. I can only indicate the complicated 
nature of the religiongeschichtliche question by citing a par- 
ticular instance. I have several times alluded to the fact that 
when we have isolated the various strata of tradition the ques- 
tion arises whether a given narrative originated in the Pales- 
tinian community or in the Hellenistic. The importance of 
this distinction was made clear by W. Bousset in his Kyrios 
Christos (second edition, 1921). He showed that primitive 
Palestinian Christianity was very different from Hellenistic 
Christianity. The former remained within the limits of Juda- 
ism and regarded itself as the true Israel; its piety was escha- 
tological and it awaited Jesus as the coming Son of Man. 
Primitive Hellenistic Christianity, on the other hand, was a 
religion of cult, in the center of which stood Jesus Christ as 
the “Lord” who communicated his heavenly powers in the 
worship and the sacraments of the community. It goes with- 
out saying that the recognition of this difference is of great 
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importance in the analysis of the synoptic tradition. It means 
that the elements of cult-religion contained in the Synoptic 
Gospels are secondary, coming from Hellenistic sources. 
Recent investigations and discoveries, however, have 
made it questionable whether primitive Palestinian Christian- 
ity can be regarded as a definite unity. It has been suggested 
that we must distinguish here two developments or two histor- 
ical motives. The researches of the philologist, Reitzenstein, 
have led to the probable conclusion that already in certain cir- 
cles of Judaism there were stronger influences than had hith- 
erto been supposed of oriental, Iranian-Babylonian redemp- 
tionist religion and speculation, such as we find later in Gnos- 
ticism. This type of religion spread among groups of apoca- 
lyptists and in small sects which practiced various rituals, 
particularly baptism. Such a sect within Judaism seem to 
have been the Essenes, about whom, unfortunately, we know 
very little. It is quite probable that John the Baptist and the 
sects bearing his name should be classed here. On this point 
new material of a surprising nature has recently come to light, 
although there is as yet no agreement as to the exact signifi- 
cance of the discovery. The orientalist, Lidzbarski, who ed- 
ited and translated the writings of the Gnostic sect of the 
Mandaeans, has given weighty reasons for the conjecture that 
these Mandaeans, who were formerly believed to have had 
their rise in Babylonia, really originated by the Jordan River, 
and that they were nothing other than the sect of John the 
Baptist. The sect, of course, later underwent a development 
in doctrine and practice. Characteristics of this sect were the 
ritual of baptism and certain remarkable cosmological and 
eschatological speculations. The Mandaeans also called them- 
selves Nasoreans, meaning probably “Observers.” It is to be 
noted that in Christian tradition Jesus also was frequently de- 
scribed by the title “The Nasorean,” a word which cannot be 
etymologically derived from Nazareth, his actual or alleged 
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home. Probably he was called Nasorean because he originally 
belonged to the sect of John the Baptist. The evangelical tra- 
dition preserves the memory of this in the statement that 
Jesus permitted himself to be baptized by John. In addition 
to this the earliest Christian tradition reveals a peculiar rela- 
tionship to John the Baptist. The followers of Jesus and those 
of John the Baptist stood together in opposition to orthodox 
Judaism, but in relation to each other they were rivals. This is 
especially clear in the Fourth Gospel, but traces of it are re- 
tained also in the synoptic tradition. It seems probable, then, 
that Jesus and his community must be regarded as an offshoot 
from the community of John the Baptist. If this is true we 
must reckon with the possibility that the preaching of Jesus 
and of his first followers was perhaps more strongly influenced 
by oriental-syncretistic conceptions than would be indicated 
by the later tradition, and that possibly eschatology played a 
much greater part in that early preaching than in later tradi- 
tion. Here, however, most of the details are still quite uncer- 
tain. What has here been said is primarily to indicate some of 
the important problems which lie as yet unsolved before us. 
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A CENTURY OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
AND AFTER’* 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
Union Theological Seminary 


In this address the beginnings of theological education in this country are traced 
to the practical needs of the various denominations for an educated ministry who 


should intelligently maintain denominational beliefs. The curriculum of the early 
seminary is described. The changes of a century in American ideals and social habits 
are described, and the resulting changes in religious ideas and problems are indicated. 
The task of modern theological education is outlined with special reference to the so- 
cial gospel, the movement for Christian unity, the interest in religious education, and 
the fundamentalist movement. Emphasis is laid on the necessity for organizing schol- 
arship and research in better correlation with the needs of the church. 


It is one of the most important functions of an anniversary 
that it furnishes a convenient occasion for taking stock. When 
the new year comes, or a birthday, we are reminded of the sig- 
nificance of these days and weeks that slip by so remorse- 
lessly. We stop a moment and ask of the life we are living, 


What does it mean? Whither is it tending? And when the an- 
niversary is not simply one of an individual but of an institu- 


tion, the challenge becomes correspondingly greater. The 
weeks group themselves into years; the years into decades 
and centuries. We realize that the life we have been living, 
the work we have been doing, is the stuff of which history is 


made. We try to estimate what institutions mean for the life 
of man, what part in the complex situation we call society it 


has been given to our own institution to play. 


These thoughts have been vividly present in my mind dur- 
ing the last few days. I have just returned from Europe where 


the speed at which life is lived is less and men have more lei- 
sure and more aptitude for reflection. To the European, of 


whatever nation, history is the biggest of all facts. Wherever 


* An address delivered at the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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he looks he is conscious of antiquity: in buildings, in institu- 
tions, in sentiments, in habits of mind. What has been ac- 
quires a certain sanctity from the mere fact of its survival, 
and change when it comes is realized for the creative and revo- 
lutionary thing it is. 

But here at home we are too busy to question what we are 
doing; often to notice where we are going. In this land of un- 
limited possibilities, speed seems the standard of success. It is 
a good thing simply to be alive, since life means growth, prog- 
ress—the bursting of the sap through the twig, the coursing of 
the blood through the veins. No building so old but down it 
must come to make place for a bigger and better; no institu- 
tion so venerable but it must surrender its right to be if a bet- 
ter can be devised to take its place. The history in which we 
Americans are interested is the history which we are making 
ourselves. 

I welcome the opportunity, therefore, that your invitation 
gives me, to exchange this mood of breathlessness, however 
exhilarating, for one of more reflective character. We are 
met to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of an institu- 
tion; no great age as European standards go, but for our 
American measurement a respectable antiquity. The Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church at Lancaster is one 
of the oldest of our American seminaries. Only a dozen insti- 
tutions of its kind precede it: the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church at New Brunswick (1774); the United 
Presbyterian Seminary at Xenia (1784); Andover (1808); 
the Reformed Presbyterian Seminary at Pittsburgh (1810); 
Princeton (1812); Bangor (1814); Hartwick (1816); Col- 
gate (1819); Auburn (1820); the General Theological Semi- 
nary (1822); the Episcopal Seminary at Alexandria (1823); 
Newton (1825). Only two of these antedate Lancaster by 
more than seventeen years. It came into being at a time when 
important changes were taking place in the religious and edu- 
cational life of America. Its history covers the most signifi- 
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cant part of the story of the training of the American ministry. 
It will, therefore, serve as a convenient text for our theme: 
‘‘A Century of Theological Education and After.” 

I have said that the seminary at Lancaster was one of the 
first theological seminaries in the United States. That does 
not mean, of course, that theological education in the techni- 
cal sense of that term began only a century ago. Its history 
goes back much farther, almost to the beginning of the Amer- 
ican colonies. One of the chief objects which led to the estab- 
lishment of the first colleges was to make provision for the 
education of a competent ministry. During the first century 
and a half of our existence the colleges of the United States 
were for the most part schools of theology. Only gradually 
and as a result of causes presently to be explained was the 
theological seminary as such differentiated from the other de- 
partments of the college and made into a graduate school like 
the schools of medicine and law. This differentiation in part 
preceded, in part paralleled, the founding of independent the- 
ological seminaries and was due in part to the same causes 
which produced them. One of these causes was the growing 
complexity of life, with its corresponding differentiation of 
occupation. The simpler conditions of the pioneer era where 
the individual was a jack of all trades, able to turn his hand to 
anything which might require attention, were succeeded by 
the more highly organized society of the later colonial period. 
The minister was no longer the only well-educated man in the 
community. He shared that distinction with the lawyer and 
the doctor. Commerce and industry were making increased 
demands upon the younger generation, and that familiar type, 
the American man of business, began to appear. The general 
education that was sufficient for all was no longer adequate, 
and the professional school in the modern sense of that word 
was born. 

These changes affected theological education. The man 
who wished to enter the ministry during the first century and 
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a half of our history had one of two possibilities open to him. 
Either he might associate himself as a kind of apprentice with 
some distinguished divine who in addition to his ordinary cler- 
ical duties was willing to give theological instruction to one or 
two promising students; or he might attend some college 
like Harvard or Yale where the ordinary classical curriculum 
which furnished the common training of all educated men was 
supplemented by a stiff dose of exegesis and dogmatic theolo- 
gy. One of the chief duties of the college president was to lec- 
ture on systematic theology and some of the most important 
of the older treatises were preached to college students before 
they were given to the press. We are sometimes tempted to 
forget, in view of more recent developments, that it was not 
to Princeton Theological Seminary, but to Princeton College, 
that Jonathan Edwards was called as president. 

But it was not simply the increasing differentiation of oc- 
cupation which produced the modern seminary. That might 
have been met, as it was, by the creation of professional 
schools of theology at colleges like Harvard (1819) and Yale 
(1822). The growing denominational consciousness required 
this outlet. During the pre-Revolutionary period the depend- 
ence of the American churches upon the mother-country was 
very close. They looked to Great Britain and to the Continent 
to fill the depleted ranks of their ministry, and their standards 
of judgment, educational and religious, were largely those of 
the old world. But with the new spirit of independence in mat- 
ters political went a corresponding independence in matters 
ecclesiastical. The Presbyterianism which expressed itself in 
the declaration of principles of the first General Assembly in 
1789 was a different thing from the Presbyterianism of Scot- 
land or Wales, and similar contrasts appeared in connection 
with the other communions. I have heard an Episcopal bishop 
of Virginia say of the Lambeth proposals that they were a 
late return by the Church of England to the principles which 
had governed the Diocese of Virginia from its foundation. So 
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American Methodists and American Lutherans speedily de- 
veloped ideals of their own and these ideals were reflected in 
the character of their ecclesiastical organization. 

Out of this new self-consciousness the American seminary 
was born. It represented the attempt of the free church in the 
free state to direct the education of its ministry along lines 
which were believed to be necessary for the welfare of the 
church. One denomination after another created its own insti- 
tutions—first the Dutch Reformed, then the Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Lutherans, Baptists, and Episcopalians in 
rapid succession. It was this impulse which led to the founda- 
tion of the seminary whose centennial we celebrate today. It 
was the child of the church, created to furnish a ministry for 
the church. 

One further influence needs brief mention—the desire on 
the part of the stricter party in the church to protect the pro- 
spective candidate for the ministry from the insidious entice- 
ments of heresy. Andover was founded by a group of conserv- 
ative Congregationalists in protest against the Unitarian tend- 
encies which had begun to dominate the theological instruc- 
tion at Harvard. The cleavage between liberal and conserva- 
tive, orthodox and heretic, which found drastic expression in 
this new foundation recurs in less dramatic form in connection 
with other institutions and must be taken into account in any 
attempt to estimate the history that we are passing in review. 
As Andover stands over against Harvard, so Princeton stands 
over against Auburn; the General Seminary against the semi- 
nary at Alexandria. 

We have then, at the period at which our history opens, 
three types of theological school: the seminaries that were 
ecclesiastically founded and controlled; the theological de- 
partments of colleges; private institutions like Andover, gov- 
erned by self-perpetuating boards of trustees and founded to 
promote a definite type of Christian belief and experience, 
conservative or liberal as the case might be. 
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Yet, in spite of these differences, the similarities were sur- 
prisingly great. Take any of the dozen seminaries which I 
have mentioned in the middle of the second quarter of the last 
century and you would have found a substantial identity both 
of subject and of method. The subjects studied were the 
same: the languages, Hebrew and Greek; exegesis, system- 
atic theology, and a smattering of homiletics. The method 
was in substance the same. The Bible was regarded as an in- 
errant book, the vehicle of a divine revelation which system- 
atic theology formulated on the basis of results reached by 
exegesis. Men might differ as to what the Bible taught. They 
were at one in the conviction that what it taught was true and 
that it was man’s duty to receive its teaching at its face value. 
Channing’s famous sermon on Unitarianism was preached 
only six years before the foundation of Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, but his views on the Bible were not materially dif- 
ferent from those of the Andover divines who had left Har- 
vard in protest eleven years before. 

This common attitude toward the problems of theological 
instruction reflected a corresponding unity in the conception 
of religion itself. In spite of superficial differences, denomina- 
tional and theological, the conception of religion which pre- 
vailed in the American churches during the first half of the 
last century was substantially identical. Religion was com- 
pounded of doctrines and precepts, doctrines to be believed, 
duties to be practiced. Both alike rested upon a divinely given 
revelation contained in the Bible and authenticated by mira- 
cle and prophecy. The high-and-dry rationalism of the deistic 
period was, to be sure, modified and sweetened by the fervor 
of Whitefield and the Wesleys, but they had left the theoreti- 
cal foundation of the old theology unchanged, and it was this 
foundation which determined the teaching of the early Amer- 
ican seminary. 

How different the conditions which confront us at the 
close of the century which has intervened! The dozen or more 
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seminaries of the first quarter of the eighteenth century have 
become more than a hundred and thirty; the ten millions of 
people whom they served have multiplied more than eleven- 
fold.* The simple curriculum that sufficed for our great-grand- 
fathers has been stuffed to bursting with new subjects, and 
the Bible and systematic theology, then, one might almost say, 
the sole subjects of study, must compete for their place with 
church history, the philosophy of religion, psychology and so- 
ciology, comparative religion and missions, religious educa- 
tion and practical theology in a constantly increasing number 
of special applications. Barren indeed is the day which does 
not bring to the president of a theological seminary the sug- 
gestion of some new course with which to enrich the curricu- 
lum, from church architecture and music to advertising and 
finance. One hardly knows whether to congratulate the pro- 
spective student or to condole with him, when one realizes the 
bewildering variety of subjects with which he is called to cope 
and the rival possibilities between which he is called to choose. 
And this outward variety of subjects is but the reflex of an 
inner change which has substituted for the simple trust of our 
fathers an attitude of questioning which reaches down to the 
very foundation of the Christian faith. It is not with applica- 
tion that we find our greatest difficulties, but with principles; 
not with method, but with goal. 

How has this change come about and what does it portend 
for the future? In the few moments at my disposal I can touch 
only, and most briefly, upon the most important points. 

As with the earlier change already referred to we must 
seek our first clue in the changed environment. The century 
that has passed has witnessed revolutionary changes in the 
social conditions under which the individual must live his life. 
For one thing, it has been the century of the industrial revolu- 
tion—that momentous change which, putting undreamed-of 
powers into the hands of man, has altered his habits in ways 


? 9,638,453 in 1820; 113,493,720 in 1925. 
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as unforeseen as they were revolutionary. One hundred years 
ago great cities were unknown; factories on the modern scale 
were non-existent. Men passed easily from the farm to the 
town and back again, and the education that fitted for one 
fitted for the other. Today, one-sixth of our population lives 
in cities of at least one hundred thousand. A single corpora- 
tion employs fifty thousand men, and the group of industries 
which together compose the United States Steel Corporation 
fixes the wages and hours of labor for more than a quarter of 
a million men.’ Under these conditions the liberty of the indi- 
vidual which was the common assumption both of the older 
ethics and of the older theology is restricted in countless ways, 
and his attitude toward the church is modified accordingly. 
Closely allied with the foregoing and scarcely less impor- 
tant is the change in the character of the immigrants from 
which the population of the United States has been recruited. 
During the first two centuries of our history the voyagers who 
came to this country in search of a new home, however widely 
they might differ in nationality, were in the main of the same 
stock. They came from Great Britain and the northern coun- 
tries of Europe: Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Nor- 
way. The Latin countries contributed their share, but they 
were less important both in numbers and in influence. But 
during the last century the proportion has shifted. Southern 
Europe has begun to pour in its immigrants, and with the 
Latins have come the Slavs. Whole colonies have grown up in 
our great cities, ignorant of our language and of our traditions, 
knowing only of our country what the parents learn from the 
janitor of the tenement or the foreman in the factory, and the 
children have taught them in the public schools. They live in 
quarters which, while comparing favorably with the condi- 
tions they left in the old country, represent a standard of liv- 
ing appreciably lower than that of the population they re- 
place. And while they have performed an invaluable service in 
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building our railroads and manning our factories, they present 
us with problems of citizenship of which our fathers had not 
dreamed. 

One effect of this change is registered in the irreligious 
character of our public-school system. In a homogeneous com- 
munity, primarily Christian and Protestant in character, the 
public schools may reflect the religious ideals of the parents 
without violation of the constitutional provision for religious 
freedom. The Bible may be read, prayer conducted, and the 
consciousness of God made a factor in the life of pupils and 
teachers alike. But where differences exist so acute as those 
which now divide our population, this natural solution is no 
longer possible. The Bible and prayer are banished from the 
schools and free religion is in danger of becoming, for multi- 
tudes of our citizens, no religion. A new burden is laid upon 
the churches which they had not anticipated and for which 
they had not prepared, and in spite of every effort to meet the 
new demand through parochial schools, Sunday schools, and 
week-day schools of religion, a large and apparently increas- 
ing proportion of our population is growing up without formal 
religious instruction of any kind. 

These outward changes have been accompanied by inward 
changes even more revolutionary. The industrial revolution 
without has been paralleled by the intellectual revolution 
within. The science which has built our railroads and erected 
our factories has rebuilt our conceptions and refashioned our 
ideals. 

Four great waves have swept over the intellectual life of 
America and each has left its mark on the institutions through 
which that life expresses itself. The first is the wave of physi- 
cal science. When Lancaster was founded, Darwin was still a 
boy, unknown to fame, and many years were to pass before 
Huxley would begin his campaign in favor of popular educa- 
tion in science. Today physics and chemistry are displacing 
the classics in our universities, and in spite of Mr. Bryan and 
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his fundamentalist friends of Dayton, the theory of evolution 
and the ideas from which it sprang dominate the intellectual 
life of our time. 

The second great wave was historical criticism. This, too, 
began modestly with the reconstruction of ancient documents. 
Wolff argued for the composite authorship of Homer; Astruc, 
for the composite authorship of the Pentateuch. To the criti- 
cism of the Old Testament succeeded criticism of the New. To 
the criticism of the Bible, that of the creeds and doctrines of 
the church. The process met with strenuous opposition and 
more than one critic paid the price in trial, condemnation, and 
expulsion; but the ideas for which they stood continued to 
make way, and today for the greater number of teachers in 
our seminaries the critical method in history is accepted as a 
matter of course. 

The third wave was that of the new sociology, with its eco- 
nomic interpretation of history and its emphasis on the de- 
pendence of the individual upon his social environment. As 
the physical changes caused by the industrial revolution had 
uprooted the individual from his home on the farm or in the 
village and thrown him into the maelstrom of a Pittsburgh or 
a Chicago, so this new approach to the interpretation of life 
taught us to see in these radical changes only the most dra- 
matic illustration of a process of interdependence between the 
individual and his environment which had been going on with- 
out intermission since history began. This new viewpoint also 
began profoundly to affect theology. As there is no such thing 
as an isolated individual, so, men began to see, there can be 
no such thing as an isolated salvation. In sin and in salva- 
tion alike we are members of one another. No one lives to 
himself and no one dies to himself. 

Last of all in the series, and in some respects the most 
revolutionary of all, was the wave of the new psychology. 
Physical science had rewritten the history of the physical uni- 
verse, historical criticism that of religious belief, social science 
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that of religious institutions; but psychology pressed one step 
farther back and attempted to write the natural history of the 
inner life itself. Into this citadel of religion, where the soul 
stands face to face with God, came the scientist with his dis- 
secting knife to explain not only the beliefs of religion but its 
emotions and aspirations. It is not strange that many who had 
followed him up to this point were tempted to hold back here. 
Whatever may be true of belief and of practice, when we come 
to worship, criticism seems an impertinence. 

Underlying all these changes and explaining them has 
come a new attitude toward the world and toward life. The 
old philosophy with its clear-cut dualism between nature and 
the supernatural has been hopelessly discredited for multi- 
tudes of people. If they are to find God at all, it must be here 
and now. The mystery which is still the life-breath of religion 
must be found not outside the world but in the very structure 
of its mechanism—a part of the air we breathe, of the thought 
we think, of the life we live. 

Such, in briefest compass, are some of the changes which 
the century has witnessed. What have the seminaries done to 
meet them? Here, it must be confessed, the record is not en- 
couraging. Changes there have been no doubt; changes of 
adjustment, changes of addition. But as a whole, taking them 
in the mass, the machinery with which the seminaries of today 
are equipped is better adapted to the conditions of the age 
which gave them birth than to the new day which they are fac- 
ing. Too often it has been a case of new wine and old wine 
skins; new patches on an old garment. Taking the task as a 
whole and the equipment as a whole, we cannot but be im- 
pressed with the lack of adaptation of the means that are 
being used to the end to which they are directed. 

The task, to be sure, is formidable enough. With the wis- 
est of planning and the most economical use of resources, it 
would be difficult to do what needs to be done. In a territory 
so vast, where so many people must be reached who are all 
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but untouched by religious education in any form; in dealing 
with questions so delicate, where there is room for honest dif- 
ferences of opinion between men of good will as to what needs 
to be done and how to do it, the only hope of success is in a 
comprehensive plan covering the whole field. Such a plan is 
not only as yet non-existent, but there has not even been an 
attempt to devise it, and this Jack of any comprehensive strat- 
egy correlating the tactics which individual institutions are 
employing in their own little sector of the field of battle is the 
greatest single obstacle to the progress of religious education 
in the world today. 

To all who are interested in the problems of theological 
education, 1 commend the illuminating survey of conditions 
in the United States which was made by the American Section 
of the Commission on Education in preparation for the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life and Work at Stockholm. 
Here, within the brief compass of less than forty pages, we 
have a bird’s-eye view of the situation which faces the modern 
church in its effort to win the mind of the modern world for 
Christ. Whether we look at the school, the college, or the 
university, we find a progressive secularization of education 
which is all the more dangerous because of the increasing pre- 
occupation of educational theory with practical interests. In a 
society where the school aspires to be a miniature world with 
real experiences, real opportunities, real interests, and real so- 
cial relations, the most profound experience, the most inspira- 
tional opportunity, the most absorbing interest, the one en- 
during foundation of true social relations, is for all practical 
purposes left out. We may well make our own the words with 
which the Commission recorded their impression of the con- 
dition they describe: “This situation would seem impossible 
if it were not true.” 

And what is true in the narrower field of the nation is even 
more true when we enlarge our horizon and take in the world 
as a whole. In every other relation of life those who have a 
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common interest are coming together: the politicians have 
their League of Nations; the men of business their Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce; the workingmen their Inter- 
national Bureau of Labor and their Second and Third Interna- 
tional. But when last August the teachers of the world met in 
Edinburgh to discuss what they could contribute to the cause 
of international good will, two subjects and only two were 
excluded: politics and religion. Here again may we not say, 
“Tt would be incredible if it were not true.” 

What, then, can we who are seminary teachers do to meet 
the demands which the new century is making upon us? Two 
things at least lie clearly within our province. We can take 
inventory of our resources, We can resolve at any cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice to make the most effective use of the resources 
we have. 

And first of our resources. Four great movements charac- 
terize the life of our time which bear directly upon the work of 
the theological teacher and furnish the material which is es- 
sential to his highest success. 

The first of these is what is sometimes called the social gos- 
pel. Often contrasted with the missionary movement as if it 
represented a different principle, it is in truth simply its logical 
outcome and necessary complement. The social gospel is the 
attempt to draw the consequences for Christianity of the new 
conception of personality which is the result of the social 
studies of the last two generations. It is the attempt to restate 
the ideal of Christian missions in terms large enough to in- 
clude all the relationships of the Christian life. This concep- 
tion of Christian duty found classical expression at Stockholm 
in that notable passage in the message in which the Confer- 
ence “in the presence of the Cross accepted the urgent duty of 
applying the Gospel of Christ in all realms of human life—in- 
dustrial, social, political, and international.” In this enlarged 
conception of the church’s responsibility, the theological 
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teacher finds a point of contact with the most progressive so- 
cial thought of our time. 

The second important asset is the movement for Chris- 
tian unity in its various forms—local, national, international. 
This is one of the most impressive developments in recent 
Christian history. Face to face with the gigantic problems 
presented by the modern world, earnest men and women in all 
the churches have felt the need of presenting a united front, 
and have devised various methods through which this result 
imay be brought about. In the local community through fed- 
erations of churches or the community church; in the nation 
through the Federal Council; in administrative matters 
through organizations like the Home Missions Council or the 
Foreign Missions Conference; in the international field 
through gatherings like the Conference on Faith and Order or 
the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, Chris- 
tians have been able to rise above the differences that separate 
them and to give visible expression to their unity in Christ. 

This drawing together of Christians of different names is 
not merely a device for meeting a practical need. A new con- 
ception of the basis of Christian unity finds expression in the 
movement; a new philosophy of the church is being worked 
out. Where the older theology presented the alternative of 
submission or revolt, the newer theology finds in federation 
the solution of the problem of unity in variety. 

The third tendency of which the modern seminary needs 
to take account is the movement for religious education. 
Younger than either of the preceding, this most recent child 
of the new day gives every evidence of vigor and self-confi- 
dence. It is seriously addressing itself to the task in which 
American Protestantism has up to the present time most sig- 
nally failed—the education of the children of the church. In a 
democracy like the United States it is the lay men and women 
into whom these children are to grow up who will ultimately 
determine the policy of the church. What they wish they will 
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have; and no ministry can hope to maintain its own standards 
which is not supported by an intelligent laity trained to sym- 
pathize with its aspirations and ideals. This the ministry of 
the present day has lamentably failed to secure. The men and 
women who are specializing in religious education realize the 
danger of this situation and are trying to correct it. They are 
attempting to visualize the educational problem of the coun- 
try as a whole and to unite all available agencies in its solution. 

The last of the four allies to which I have referred, I men- 
tion with diffidence, for I realize that to not a few of those to 
whom I am speaking it will appear not as an ally, but as an ad- 
versary. I refer to the fundamentalist movement. I realize 
quite as keenly as anyone here present the limitations of this 
movement and the serious criticism to which it is open both 
from the point of view of intelligence and of spirit. Never- 
theless, I believe that taken in the large it sounds a needed 
note of warning and recalls to our attention a phase of the 
religious experience that we have been tempted too often to 
neglect. I refer to the element of mystery in religion—the 
consciousness of standing in an august presence, where criti- 
cism is an impertinence and adoration alone is in place. We 
miss this note in much of the newer theology. Christianity is 
reduced to a form of social ethics in which the service of man 
has pushed into the background the worship of God. We need 
to recover again the note of authority in the older religion— 
the sense of a “needs must” that dominated the entire per- 
sonality, and made of the preaching of the gospel an inward 
necessity that could brook no denial. In reminding us of this 
neglected phase of our religion, the fundamentalists are ren- 
dering a needed service. They are summoning the church to 
re-examine its gospel to see whether it be indeed adequate 
to meet the need of a world in sin. 

Individual teachers are doing much to meet this need. 
They are dealing, each in his own way, with each of these con- 
temporary tendencies. Individual institutions are making pro- 
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vision for instruction in the fields they cover. But it cannot be 
said that our seminaries as a whole have adequately taken ac- 
count of the revolution through which modern thought has 
been passing, or adequately addressed themselves to the prob- 
lems of the contemporary church. Much of our instruction 
still follows the older lines. Where the newer interests are 
dealt with, it is usually through special courses crowded into 
the already overburdened curriculum at the expense of hours 
which can ill be spared from other courses. What is needed is 
not so much the addition of new courses as the revision of the 
entire theological curriculum in the light of the new knowl- 
edge and the new need. 

There is nothing surprising in this state of things. It is 
only a reflex in the field of theology of conditions which obtain 
in the educational world at large. Our knowledge has in- 
creased faster than we have been able to assimilate it and with 
the multiplication of special disciplines a comprehensive and 
balanced world-view has become increasingly difficult. The 
rapid spread of the elective system is due not simply to the 
desire of students to have more to say as to the choice of their 
studies, but to the realization on the part of their professors 
that they lack the ability to advise them wisely. In academic 
circles, as in the economic England of Adam Smith, competi- 
tion has become the prevailing law. 

We are witnessing a reaction against this unregulated free- 
dom. From many quarters we hear the demand for greater 
concentration, for a more unified curriculum. But with the 
increasing complexity of the problems to be solved it is easier 
to set up this ideal than to realize it. 

One obvious distinction we may make at the outset, name- 
ly, between the function of the teacher and that of the scholar. 
It is the teacher’s primary duty to correlate and transmit the 
fund of knowledge and experience which we have already ac- 
quired. It is the business of the scholar to carry this knowl- 
edge farther. The two functions are not incompatible, but 
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they are distinct. They serve different purposes and call for 
different talents. It is the scholar’s function to engage in re- 
search in each of the different realms in which our knowledge 
is still incomplete. For this he needs not only the critical 
faculty but the gift of imagination. He must try experiments, 
make ventures, push out into the field of the unknown, be 
willing to hazard guesses and to make mistakes. But the 
teacher is the middle-of-the-road man. He requires, above all, 
the judicial spirit. He must distinguish between assured re- 
sults and more or less doubtful possibilities. It is his function 
to report the consensus of opinion up to date, and to synthe- 
size this consensus in convenient and usable form. Students 
need both kinds of contact but they need them in different 
proportions and at different times. Courses that are neither of 
one type nor the other are apt to fall between two stools. 

Above all, both research and teaching must be controlled 
by the practical purpose which both alike serve, which is to 
make possible a fuller and more effective life. In the case of a 
professional school like the seminary there is the further con- 
trol of the need of the particular profession in question. The 
seminary exists to train ministers for the Christian church. 
All that is studied and all that is taught, therefore, must be 
related to the practical needs of the church and its higher 
efficiency. 

It is to be feared that this controlling purpose has not 
dominated theological instruction as consistently as it should. 
The teacher has too often been content to hand down the 
knowledge which has been transmitted to him in the particu- 
lar form in which he has received it from the tradition of the 
church he serves, without asking how far it is adapted to the 
new situation which the church is facing today. The scholar 
has concentrated his researches on the history of the church 
of the past, ignoring the momentous developments which are 
taking place in the church of today. We have not yet organ- 
ized our teaching staff, either within the individual seminary 
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or in the seminaries as a whole, so that the total resources 
which are available can be used for the needs that are most 
immediately important in the most effective way. 

Take any one of the four fields of which I have spoken. 
How many questions there are of the highest practical im- 
portance for the ministry of a working church, as to which we 
have not yet the definite knowledge we need. What shall we 
say of the Christian’s duty in connection with the complicated 
problems presented by modern commerce and industry, the 
relations of capital and labor, the closed or the open shop, the 
relative claims of co-operation and competition, the question 
of hours and wages, and the like. There is a vast store of 
knowledge available on these subjects, but it has not yet been 
correlated or co-ordinated—still less evaluated—according to 
Christian principles and the results formulated in convenient 
form for the use of the prospective minister. 

Again, how far is co-operation practicable between differ- 
ent types of Christians? Which methods have proved success- 
ful and which unsuccessful? What dangers and difficulties 
need to be overcome in the individual community and in the 
church at large? Here again there is a vast store of knowledge 
accessible, but it has not been co-ordinated and incorporated 
in the curriculum of the theological seminary. 

And what shall we say of the whole group of problems 
that have been raised by the psychology of religion? How far 
are our present methods of education intelligent—how far 
mere survivals from an earlier generation? How can the new 
impulse received by the Christian be transmitted to others? 
What are the sources by which public opinion is formed and 
what is its place in the life of the church and of the world? 

What, finally, shall we say of the reactionary movement 
which is sweeping over the church? How far is it due to legiti- 
mate causes; how far simply to misunderstanding which a 
more intelligent explanation will remove? What place shall 
we make in our religion for external authority and how can 
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those to whom such authority is essential live and worship in 
the same institution with those of more liberal spirit? Do 
external authority and private judgment represent two incom- 
patible principles, or can we make place for both side by side 
in the universal church? Here are questions which can be 
solved only by concentrated effort carried on over long periods 
of time by men who are consciously working together for a 
common end. 

This need for co-ordination and correlation is being felt 
in other fields and has given rise to foundations and institutes 
such as the proposed Institute of International Affairs at 
Johns Hopkins. I suggest that we need such an institute in 
the field of religion—some central foundation which can bring 
together scholars from all over the world to exchange views 
upon the various problems of applied Christianity which press 
upon us from every side. 

But such an institute, if founded, will succeed in its at- 
tempt only in the measure that it stimulates the spirit of 
research in the church at large. What is needed is not so much 
that we should set apart a group of individuals to do the work 
of research that is needed, but that there should be some cen- 
ter from which the responsibility for such research can be 
allocated to those who are fitted to discharge it, wherever they 
may be. There are men all over the church—some of them in 
our schools, others in active parishes—who have opportu- 
nities of observation and of experiment which they are not 
using to the full because there is no way in which the results 
of that observation and experiment can be properly co-ordi- 
nated and conserved. We need a clearing-house of informa- 
tion, a center into which all available knowledge can be 
poured, that it may be classified, evaluated, and organized in 
form for use. 

And what is true of research is true also of teaching. Here 
too we need co-ordination, in order that the time at our dis- 
posal may be used to better advantage and the energies that 
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are now wasted may be conserved. In place of the many short 
courses dealing with this detail or with that, we need a few 
broad, comprehensive courses covering the whole field of the 
minister’s work into which the results of the researches which 
are being carried on by our scholars may from time to time be 
incorporated. These courses, while rigidly scientific in spirit, 
should yet have constant reference to the practical aim of the 
ministry. To borrow a phrase from a distinguished contempo- 
rary scholar, who is himself a critic of no mean ability, they 
should attempt to say “what the whole outcome of our critical 
studies is for the life of the modern man and woman.” 

As the institute of research should co-ordinate the work of 
research for the seminaries as a whole, so each seminary 
within the geographical area which it serves should serve as a 
teaching center for the ministry of the community. Our work 
is not done when we have trained our graduates and sent them 
out into the world. Every seminary ought to feel a responsi- 
bility to keep its graduates in touch with the best results of 
thinking after they have gone out, to supply them with good 
books to read, and to gather them from time to time in insti- 
tutes and summer schools where they can be kept in touch 
with the latest results of scholarship. Only through some such 
process as this, carried on systematically over the whole 
church, can we secure a ministry adequate to the present need 
and overtake some of those great areas of ignorance which 
have been so vividly brought to our notice by recent studies. 

In the impressive message with which the Universal Con- 
ference on Life and Work at Stockholm summed up its work, 
there is an appeal to three groups of persons: to the young, to 
the workers, and to the teachers. The message runs: 


As Christ is the Truth, so Christ’s Church heartily welcomes every 
advance of reason and conscience among men. Particularly we would 
invite the co-operation of those teachers and scholars who in many 
special realms possess the influence and command the knowledge without 
which the solution of our present practical problems is impossible. 
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It is an appeal which comes home with special force to us who 
are teachers of theology. In addressing ourselves to the tasks 
that we face in our own country and in our own church, we are 
not merely doing our immediate duty; we are fitting ourselves 
to co-operate with our fellow-Christians of other churches and 
of other lands in that co-operative study through which alone 
the church of Christ can be put in the position to fulfil its 
ecumenical function as the teacher of the nations. For this 
work of co-operation, this seminary, by its history and tradi- 
tions, is peculiarly fitted, and I am sure that it will be found 
playing its part manfully during the new century of service 
and opportunity on the threshold of which it stands. 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THOUGHT CON- 
CERNING PROTESTANT FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 
University of Chicago 


The thinking of the last twenty-five years has been centered more immediately 
upon certain definite questions arising out of missionary activity, e.g., the securing of 
adequate support, the perfection of missionary methods, co-operation among the 
various denominations, the devolution of jurisdiction to the rising national churches, 
the relation of Christianity to the great ethnic religions, and the application of the 
principles of Christ to corporate relationships. In the doing of these things new atti- 
tudes and methods have been evolving, resulting in new interpretations concerning 
the object and nature of the missionary enterprise and the manner of God’s working 
in the world. 


The last twenty-five years have been marked by the chal- 
lenging of the white man’s supremacy, the rise of Oriental 
nationalism, the cataclysm of the world-war, the gradual de- 
velopment of a community of ideas and customs throughout 
the world, and by an extension of the scientific and historical 
method into the realm of the cultural and religious life of man. 
Such profound world transformations as these have inevitably 
been shaping our thought concerning the nature of religion, 
the needs of the world, and the character of the missionary 
enterprise. 

Neither the missionary nor the missionary administrator 
has been an armchair philosopher. Foreign missions are essen- 
tially an enterprise, and have kept in touch with reality. Con- 
sequently the problems which have most immediately occu- 
pied attention have been practical problems, arising out of 
concrete situations. Nevertheless, as many of these practical 
matters eventually involved deeper issues, the church has 
been compelled to speculate and theorize concerning the inner 
meaning of its task. 
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I 


A century of Protestant missions had witnessed the grad- 
ual conversion of the church to the missionary enterprise; it 
had opened the closed doors; it had accumulated a vast fund 
of missionary experience; it had resulted in the standardiza- 
tion of missionary methods and agencies; it had built up and 
perfected imposing missionary organizations; it had resulted 
in such a fruitage of converts and institutions as seemed 
to warrant every confidence that the whole world might be 
“evangelized” in one generation, provided certain conditions 
were fulfilled. These conditions were held to be, first, an ade- 
quate increase in the resources of both money and men; sec- 
ond, certain spiritual qualifications on the part of the church 
and its missionaries; third, the indispensable and mysterious 
operation of the Spirit of God. A changing theology had by 
this time given the world a missionary God. It remained now 
to produce a 100 per cent missionary church, and in due sea- 
son the world would be evangelized. 

1. Under the influence of such an interpretation it was 
but natural that much thought and attention should continue 
to be given, especially by those in positions of responsibility, 
to the creation of sentiment among the churches and to enlist- 
ing their more hearty support, and to the reorganization of 
denominational machinery so as to effect a closer co-ordi- 
nation among the various denominational agencies. In the 
homeland administrative efficiency, the promotion of interest, 
and enthusiastic support have been the constant goal.’ 

2. On the foreign field every effort has been made to 
maintain and perfect the standard types of missionary activ- 
ity inherited from the previous century. A brief review of 
educational developments may be taken as typical in this 


* For example, The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, of 1906-8, and the various 
high-pressure campaigns within the respective denominations culminating in the 
Interchurch World Movement of 1920. Closer articulation of denominational ma- 
chinery has been effected by Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
and the United Church of Canada. 
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connection. On the one hand there has been a growing appre- 
ciation of the significance of the educational process in mis- 
sionary propaganda, and consequently a greater emphasis 
upon the same. On the other hand, the rapid development of 
national systems has thrust upon the missionary forces the 
necessity of facing a number of practical problems of read- 
justment, and also the more theoretical problem of justifying 
the continuance of these educational institutions under reli- 
gious control. At present it seems to be the accepted opinion 
that the justification of the mission school must be found in 
its superior excellence as an educational institution and as a 
center of Christian influence. To this end the old policy of 
diffusion must give way to the policy of concentration and 
co-operation; missionary educators must be equipped with 
the latest methods and technique; and the schools must pre- 
pare the students for a place in local and national life as well 
as in the Christian church. On the subject of the obligatory 
teaching of religion in mission schools, the submission to gov- 
ernmental supervision and regulations, and the precise object , 
or objects of missionary education, there is still a considerable 
divergence of opinion.’ 

3. By the time that the Missionary Conference met in 
New York in 1900 the conscience of the church had become 
profoundly aroused over the needless duplication and ex- 
penditure incurred on the foreign field through denomina- 
tional divisions, and the reproach cast thereby upon the King- 
dom of Christ. On this occasion a stirring appeal was issued 
to work and pray for Christian unity. Furthermore, the defi- 


? Edinburgh Conference (1910), Vol. III; James L. Barton, Educational Mis- 
sions (1913); Von Martin Schlunk, Die Schulen fiir Eingeborene in den deutschen 
Schutzgebieten (1914); Roland Allen, Educational Principles and Missionary Meth- 
ods (1919); Commission report, Village Education in India (1920); W. Meston, As- 
pects of Indian Educational Policy (1922); James B. Webster, Christian Education 
and National Consciousness in China (1923); Phelps-Stokes Commissions (Thomas 
Jesse Jones, chairman), Education in Africa (1922), Education in East Africa 
(1925); Paul Monroe, “Mission Education and National Policy,” International Re- 
view of Missions (1921), p. 321; China Educational Commission (E. D. Burton, 
chairman), Christian Education in China (1922). 
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nite position was taken that the best way to bring about a 
larger degree of Christian unity was to begin at those points 
where co-operation could be effected most readily. A constant 
effort has been made to carry out this policy. Schools and hos- 
pitals have become the centers of co-operative activity. Mis- 
sions of kindred denominations have united under joint ad- 
ministrations. Different denominational missions, and, more 
recently, the national churches also, have united in national 
Christian councils. In each of the homelands denominational 
boards have organized themselves together in national coun- 
cils or conferences, and the total movement has reached its 
climax in the International Missionary Council, which stands 
before the world today as the one central and representative 
body of the missionary enterprise of the Protestant churches.* 
This movement toward Christian fellowship has been in re- 
sponse not simply to a growing sentiment among the churches 
at home, but also to an ever increasing insistence on the part 
of national leaders and churches abroad. Christian people 
still find themselves distraught between denominational loy- 
alties and convictions on the one hand and the broader claims 
and calls of the Kingdom of God on the other; organic church 
unity is still a long way off, but in the meantime they are 
learning to discuss, to plan, and to labor together in a growing 
variety of activities, and are thus entering into a deeper fel- 
lowship and mutual respect.* 

4. From the days of Carey it has been recognized that 

* For greater details, cf. S. G. Inman, Christian Co-operation in Latin America 
(1917); J. H. Oldham, “New Spiritual Adventures in the Mission Field,” /.R.M. 
(October, 1922). On the steps leading to the transformation of the Edinburgh Con- 
tinuation Committee into the present International Missionary Council, cf. J. H. 
Oldham, “A New Beginning of International Missionary Co-operation,” J.R.M. 
(1920), p. 481; G. A. Gollock, “Fifteen Years’ Growth: A Study in Missionary Co- 
operation,” 7.R.M. (January, 1926). 

* The subject of Christian unity and co-operation has been a constant one before 
all missionary conferences, from Edinburgh to the present day. Cf. also A. J. Brown, 
Unity and Missions: Can a Divided Church Save the World? (1915); William D. 


Mackenzie, “If the Church Were One,” Constructive Quarterly (September, 1919, 
and December, 1919); Eugene Stock, “The Kikuyu Question,” Constructive Quar- 
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eventually the daughter churches must be freed from the 
jurisdiction of the mother churches of the West, but as yet 
this consummation seemed to be a long way off. Little by lit- 
tle, however, the agitation in favor of nationalism and self- 
realization, which arose first of all in Japan, began to spread 
to India, China, the Philippines, Africa, and Moslem lands. 
These political movements were reflected in new aspirations 
for local autonomy within the church. To the credit of both 
missionary and national leaders let it be said that this ques- 
tion of readjustment has rarely been approached in a doc- 
trinaire or academic spirit. Each case has been recognized as 
a definite point of strain and friction and has been considered 
in the light of local conditions and of the particular church 
polity of the parties concerned. Methodists have approached 
the matter from one point of view; Congregationalists, from 
another. In Japan the dispute assumed one aspect; in South 
India, or China, another. The difficulty has been to recognize 
a new center of authority in a daughter church which has not 
yet attained to full maturity of experience or to a near ap- 
proach to self-support. Those who lay great stress upon doc- 
trinal conformity have had grave misgivings for the future 
orthodoxy of these liberated churches; some societies, conti- 
nental as well as American, have been loath to relinquish the 
traditional paternalism through lack of confidence in national 
leadership; it is recognized by all that certain mission fields 
are not yet ready for such a momentous step. Nevertheless, 
within the last ten years it is commonly recognized that both 
mission and board must assume a decreasing rdéle, while the 
churches abroad enter into a fuller enjoyment of their rights 
and liberties. At present the prevailing opinion seems to be 
that the time has not yet come for the complete separation of 
the forces. Both missionary and native ministry, mission 





terly (1919), p. 259; R. E. Speer, “Is Identity of Doctrine Necessary to Missionary 
Co-operation?” J.R.M. (October, 1923); The Bishop of Bombay, “Missionary Co- 
operation in the Face of Denominational Differences,” 7.R.M. (October, 1923). 
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board and national church, must work together as fellows and 
as equals; and this is being attempted, as a rule, through some 
joint committee representing both, to which are intrusted 
both jurisdiction and missionary moneys. But how can the 
churches at home be persuaded to continue the financial sup- 
port of an enterprise which they no longer fully control? How 
may the churches on the mission field be brought speedily to 
a state of maturity commensurate with the new responsibil- 
ities assumed? Is there any danger that the universality and 
unity of the Kingdom of Heaven may be rent asunder by ex- 
treme nationalism as the cause of Christ has suffered in the 
past by sectarianism? These are some of the questions which 
are occupying the minds of men today.” 

5. The prevailing opinion concerning other religions had 
been that non-Christian peoples were pagans, and the reli- 
gions which they professed were false inventions which were 
to be supplanted by the full and true revelation of God to 
be found only in the Christian gospel, as practiced by the 
churches of the West. But certain forces have been operating 
which were bound to command attention even from the most 
ardent propagandist. Contrary to expectations, some of these 
religions which had been supposed to be dead began to take 
on new life and vitality. The work of anthropologists and of 
students of comparative religion brought to light sacred lit- 
erature and hitherto unknown excellences which tended to 
neutralize the more shocking abominations which had horri- 
fied the earlier missionaries. A new attitude of fairness and a 
willingness to recognize virtue as well as to condemn vice be- 

°The Church in the Mission Field (1910), Edinburgh Reports, Vol. I1; A. J. 
Brown, The Rising Churches in Non-Christian Lands (1915); D. J. Fleming, Devo- 
lution in Mission Administration (1916); James L. Barton, Devolution in the Ameri- 
can Board in Japan, Foreign Missions Conference, 1922; U. Kawaguchi, The Mis- 
sionary’s Task from the Standpoint of the Japanese Church (1923); K. T. Paul, 
“How Missions Denationalize Indians,” J.R.M. (1919); Frank Lenwood, “The Ef- 
fects of Modern Developments upon Mission Policy,” J.R.M. (October, 1923); C. Y. 


Cheng, “The Development of an Indigenous Church in China,” J.R.M. (July, 1923); 
D. J. Fleming, Whither Bound in Missions? (1924). 
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gan to prevail. A school of missionaries arose which sought 
to investigate and to understand the inner nature and history 
of these ethnic faiths and to discover the religious value which 
they had for their devotees. The religious rites, mysticism, 
and conversion experience of all lands, Christian and non- 
Christian, were subjected to the same types of studies and 
were found to be much more akin than was supposed. As yet, 
even the most liberal of the missionary forces have not been 
able to escape entirely from the apologetic interest. While 
the method has been increasingly scientific, the purpose has 
continued to be apologetic, namely, how to relate Christianity 
to other religions so as to conserve what may be considered 
to be its divine uniqueness while at the same time taking 
account of the excellences of rival faiths. To this end recourse 
has been had to the doctrine of progressive and preparatory 
revelation. The history of India or of Japan, as well as that of 
Israel, has been one long preparation for the coming of the 
full revelation of God in Christ Jesus. Christianity is the 
“crown of Hinduism”; Jesus Christ came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. He is the one in whom all that which has been in- 
complete and mingled with error now finds its glorious com- 
pletion.” 

In keeping with this interpretation there has been a tend- 

°Non-Christian religions are studied as centers of religious vitality by such 
writers as S. Cave, Living Religions of the East (1922); K. J. Saunders, “Buddhism 
as a Living Religion,” Journal of Religion (July, 1922); F. W. S. O’Neill, The Quest 
for God in China (1925). 

The works of William James, James B. Pratt, Leuba, and other psychologists of 
religion are familiar today to the missionary and are influencing his interpretation of 
religious phenomena. Scientific studies are being made in religious experience on the 
mission field; K. Kato, The Psychology of Oriental Religious Experience (1915); 
E. A. Annett, Conversion in India; A. C. Underwood, Conversion: Christian and 
Non-Christian (1925); M. T. Price, Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations 
(1924). 

Not only are missionaries increasingly familiar with, and influenced by, the 
studies of comparative religion, but they have been making their own contribution 
to this general field. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India (1915); A 
Primer of Hinduism (1912); Outline of the Religious Literature of India (1920); 
N. Macnicol, Indian Theism (1915); K. J. Saunders, The Story of Buddhism (1916); 
Gotama Buddha (1920); Epochs in Buddhist History (1924); John McKenzie (for- 
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ency to bridge the gap which has separated Christian and 
heathen and to magnify the points which they hold in com- 
mon rather than the contrasts. Investigation has been cen- 
tered upon Oriental cultures and religions to discover pre- 
cisely what forms of fusion are taking place through the pres- 
ent cultural interplay, how the passage from one religion to 
another might be made the easier, and what features of the old 
might be incorporated into the new without doing too great 
violence to the inner nature of Christianity or to the genius of 
the people.’ 

At the same time missionary theologians have been called 
upon to meet an attack from another angle. Non-Christian 
writers have not been backward in pointing the finger to many 
a defect in Christianity. They claim to be able to detect much 
of Western culture in the religion which the Christian has 
called divine. Christian people themselves are becoming more 
sensitive than ever before to the shortcomings of organized 
Christianity and to its failure to restrain the baser passions of 
the so-called “Christian nations.” Scientific and historical in- 
vestigation tends to interpret Christianity and all other reli- 
gions as but one phase of human culture, and would account 
for each by attributing it to the naturalistic process. In the 


merly a missionary), Hindu Ethics (1923); Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Rites of 
the Twice-Born, The Heart of Jainism (1915); S. M. Zwemer, The Influence of 
Animism on Islam; W. E. Scothill, The Three Religions of China (1013). 

* John Warneck, The Living Forces of the Gospel, The Experiences of a Mis- 
sionary in Animistic Heathendom; M. Junod, “God’s Ways in a Bantu Soul,” 
I.R.M. (1914), p. 96; E. W. Smith, “The Sublimation of Bantu Life and Thought,” 
I.R.M. (January, 1922); Campbell N. Moody, The Mind of the Early Converts 
(1920); G. E. Phillips, The Ancient Church and Modern India (1920); A. C. Kruyt, 
“The Appropriation of Christianity by Primitive Heathen in Central Celebes,” 
IL.R.M. (April, 1924); D. J. Fleming, Contacts with Non-Christian Cultures (1923); 
A. S. Woodbine, “The Present Religious Situation in India,” Journal of Religion 
(July, 1923); “Mankind and the Church” (an attempt by missionary bishops of 
the Church of England to ‘estimate the contribution of the great races to the fulness 
of the church of God); J. T. Addison, “Ancestral Worship and Protestant Chris- 
tianity,” Journal of Religion (March, 1925); W. H. Erskine, Japanese Customs 
(1925); W. D. Schermerhorn, “Syncretism in the Early Christian Period and in 
India,” Journal of Religion (September, 1024). 
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face of this insidious leveling process the proponents of Chris- 
tianity have been seeking a new apologetic. Is there some- 
thing divinely unique in Christianity? Something which puts 
it‘in a different class from all other religions and makes it 
worth propagating? Ifso, where can it be found? Seeing that 
the whole of the Christian system cannot be successfully de- 
fended, an effort has been made to separate divine content 
from human form, divine essence from cultural accretions. 
The latter are thrown to the wolves. The former is preserved 
as divine, and is to be proclaimed as the one gospel for the 
whole earth. This is the position taken before the world; but 
amongst themselves Christians have not yet been able to 
attain to an agreement as to what precisely constitutes this 
irreducible divine essence. The extremists will claim such ab- 
solute finality even for denominational tenets and for full 
creedal statements. Some find it in the Apostles’ Creed; 
others, in some highest common factor to be found in the 
diversified Christianity of today. An increasing number, how- 
ever, are taking the position that the essence of Christianity 
and the heart of the divine revelation are to be found in Christ 
himself. It is Christ, then, that we are to give to the world, not 
Western culture or Western Christianity.* 

6. The nineteenth century was marked by the geograph- 
ical expansion of Christianity into all parts of the earth; the 
twentieth century is witnessing a deliberate attempt to extend 
the teachings and principles of Christ throughout the full 
gamut of human interest and activity. The early missionaries 

® For various efforts to discover and maintain the essence of Christianity, cf. 
W. Paton, Jesus Christ and the World’s Religions; Edinburgh Reports, Vol. IV, 
Missionary Message in Relation to Non-Christian Religions (1910); James H. 
Moulton, Religions and Religion (1913); Von D. M. Schlunk, Die Weltreligionen 
und das Christentum (1923) (the essence of Christianity consists in its doctrine of 
God the Father, Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son, and the Holy Spirit, the in- 
dweller) ; E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of the Indian Road (1925); Charles W. Gil- 
key, Jesus and Our Generation (Barrows Lectures, 1925); J. N. Farquhar, The 
Crown of Hinduism (1913); “Jesus Christ in the Thinking of the Orient,’ Foreign 
Missions Conference, 1924, pp. 137-49. 
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had not lacked interest in human welfare. Social service work 
took the form of kindly ministrations and efforts at allevia- 
tion. The prevailing motives were the humanitarian desire to 
relieve suffering and the ardent wish to make Christianity 
attractive to the lost. 

These ministrations of mercy have continued to the pres- 
ent day. But in the meantime missionary attention has been 
compelled, by the course of world-affairs, to shift from the 
misfortunes of the individual to certain great questions of 
corporate relationship and responsibility, such as war, univer- 
sal peace, international justice, immigration policies, race 
prejudice, economic exploitation, and cultural imperialism. 
Formerly the evils which the missionary sought to remedy by 
his social service were mostly those inherent in the foreign 
culture and native to foreign countries, and the alleviation of 
such evils was thought to constitute a most convincing apolo- 
getic on behalf of Christian missions. The great corporate 
abuses concerning which the world is becoming increasingly 
sensitive today, however, are largely the outcome of the clash 
of the Western nations among themselves and of the long-con- 
tinued exploitation of the weaker and more backward peoples 
by the stronger nations which bear the name of Christian. 
The sins of the Christian nations are now laid at the door of 
the Christian church, much to the embarrassment of the mis- 
sionary. Some have sought to evade responsibility by with- 
drawing into a narrow pietism, accentuating the other-world- 
ly aspects of religion. But the prevailing tendency has been 
to acknowledge frankly the shortcomings of Christendom, to 
confess the failure of Christianity to Christianize fully its own 
civilization, and to set out resolutely on the task of permeat- 
ing all nations, Christian and non-Christian, and all the activ- 
ities of life, corporate as well as individual, with the principles 
of justice and equality. Thus the sharp distinctions between 
Christendom and heathendom, sacred and secular, home mis- 
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sions and foreign missions, are gradually giving way to a con- 
ception of human solidarity and of the unity of human life.° 


II 

No one can study even superficially such questions as the 
above, which have occupied the minds of the missionary forces 
during the last twenty-five years, without discovering a grad- 
ual change in attitude and in method of approach. 

The attitude to the missionary enterprise itself is passing 
through a perceptible transformation. Of course, it is thought 
of still as a crusade to be pushed with all vigor, but more and 
more it is coming to be looked upon as an object to be studied 
and a problem to be solved; and the attitude of the student 
to a problem is quite different from that of the soldier to his 
crusade. The nature of missionary preparation is changing, 
with a new emphasis upon the study of the sciences concern- 
ing man, the theory of missions, and the life-conditions of for- 
eign peoples; all of which is designed to equip the missionary 


® The conception of mission work has been broadened so as to include the social 
as well as the individual gospel; James S. Dennis, Christian Missions and Social 
Progress, 3 vols. (1895-1906); W. H. P. Faunce, The Social Aspects of Foreign Mis- 
sions (1914); E. W. Capen, Sociological Progress in Mission Lands (1914); Alva W. 
Taylor, The Social Work of Christian Missions (1914); Frank Lenwood, Social 
Problems of the East (1919); William Paton, Social Ideals in India (1919). 

The literature dealing with the application of Christian principles to world- 
problems has been so extensive that only a few references can be given: Robert 
Speer, Race and Race Relations (1924); J. H. Oldham, Christianity and the Race 
Problem (1924); Basil Mathews, The Clash of Color (1924); W. C. Willoughby, 
Race Problems in New Africa (1923); S. L. Gulick, The American Japanese Ques- 
tion: A Study of Racial Relations (1914); A. J. S. MacDonald, Trade, Politics, and 
Christianity in Africa and the Far East (1916); J. N. Ogilvie, Our Empire’s Debt to 
Missions (1924); C. H. Patton, World Facts and America’s Responsibility (1919); 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook, The Missionary Outlook in the 
Light of the War (1920); A. J. MacDonald, The War and Missions in the East 
(1919); C. H. Fahs, America’s Stake in the Far East (1920); K. S. Latourette, His- 
tory of the Early Relations between the United States and China (1917); S. L. 
Gulick, The Winning of the Far East (1923); C. F. Andrews, Christ and Labor 
(1923); Missions and Governments, Edinburgh Reports, Vol. VII (1910); James L. 
Barton, “Some Missionary Activities in Relation to Governments,” J.R.M. (July, 
1924); Newton W. Rowell, K.C., “The League of Nations and the Assembly at 
Geneva,” J.R.M. (1921), p. 402; Sherwood Eddy, Everybody’s World (1920); 
Tyler Dennett, A Better World (1920); D. J. Fleming, Marks of a World-Christian 
(1919); K. Maclennan, The Cost of a New World (1925). 
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with a new attitude to his task and an approved method for 
investigating it, as well as with up-to-date methods of prac- 
tical efficiency.*° Chairs of missions have been founded in the 
larger seminaries, colleges, and universities." Students of 
missions the world over are no longer content to describe, 
however accurately, what takes place, but are making the 
missionary process itself an object of study in order to explain 
how and why such things do take place. The history of mis- 
sions has been a favorite object of study since the close of the 
century.” More space has been given in missionary maga- 
zines to the exchange of serious scientific thought, and less to 
purely anecdotal and promotional material. New magazines, 
such as the Juternational Review of Missions, the Chinese Re- 
corder, and the Moslem World, have been established for this 
express purpose. Since 1890 a large number of books have ap- 
peared on the theory and principles of missions, in which the 
results of one hundred years of mission experience were ar- 
ranged and interpreted according to a priori principles fur- 
nished by the theology of the writer.’ But within the last fif- 

” The Preparation of Missionaries, Edinburgh Reports, Vol. V (1910); Julius 
Richter, Weltmission und theologische Arbeit (1913); G. A. Gollock, “Present Out- 
look on the Preparation of Missionaries,” J.R.M. (July, 1924); J. Lovell Murray, 
“Missionary Preparation in North America; Its Development and Present Outlook,” 
I.R.M. (October, 1925); for many years the Foreign Missions Conference of America 


has maintained a special committee on missionary preparation under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Frank K. Sanders. 


* Halle, Berlin, Yale, Union, Boston, Chicago, Northwestern, etc. 


“CC. H. Robinson, History of Christian Missions (1915); E. C. Moore, The 
Spread of Christianity in the Modern World (1919); Otis Carey, A History of 
Christianity in Japan (1909); J. Richter, A History of Missions in India (1909) ; 
J. Richter, A History of Protestant Missions in the Near East (1910); J. Du Plessis, 
A History of Christian Missions in South Africa (1911). The History of Protestant 
Missions, by G. Warneck, has passed through several revisions. 


*™W.N. Clarke, A Study of Christian Missions (1900); Robert A. Hume, Mis- 
sions from the Modern View (1905); A. J. Brown, The Foreign Missionary (1907); 
Edwin M. Bliss, The Missionary Enterprise (1908); John P. Jones, The Modern 
Missionary Challenge (1910); Louise Creighton, Missions: Their Rise and Develop- 
ment (1912); Roland Allen, Missionary Principles (1913); G. A. Gollock, An In- 
troduction to Missionary Service (1921); C. Patton, The Business of Missions 
(1924); Julius Richter, Evangelische Missionskunde (1920). 
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teen years more attention has been given to the detailed inves- 
tigation of special problems and the careful diagnosis of con- 
crete missionary situations. It is felt by many that any fur- 
ther efforts at generalization would be premature until we 
have familiarized ourselves much more thoroughly with con- 
ditions as they prevail, and have accumulated a much larger 
fund of verified facts."* Outside of mission circles the mis- 
sionary enterprise has become an object of serious study on 
the part of sociologists and anthropologists. It is looked upon 
as one particular phase of a complex and inevitable interplay 
of peoples and exchange of cultures in which operate certain 
forces and laws which the scientist feels he is coming to under- 
stand better with every passing decade.”° 
. There has been a noticeable change in the methods em- 
ployed for the discovery of truth and the determination of 
policy. The missionary, of course, has continually considered 
himself to be the bearer of an authoritative word, to which he 
himself turned for truth and counsel; but more than any 
other Christian worker, perhaps, he has always been amena- 
ble to the facts of experience. The pioneer nature of his work 
made him such. Heretofore he has lacked a satisfactory 
method of funding and of interpreting the results of that ex- 
perience. But in response to the spirit of the modern age he 
has been appreciating afresh the inexorable logic of facts and 
has been learning to apply the scientific method and technique 


** Research societies and groups are being formed under missionary auspices. 
Much excellent material is appearing in the form of academic theses presented to 
seminaries and universities for higher degrees, by missionaries on furlough. Investi- 
gations into the religious experience of the foreign field have already been referred to. 
An increasing number of anthropological studies are appearing from the pens of 
missionaries: Henri A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (1913); George W. 
Briggs, The Chamars (1920); H.1. Marshall, The Karen People of Burma: A Study 
in Anthropology and Ethnology (1922); Edwin W. Smith, The Religion of Lower 
Races as Illustrated by the African Bantu (1923); Paul Harrison, The Arab at Home 
(1924); William C. Smith, The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam (1925). Anthropological 
studies are recommended to missionaries: E. W. Smith, “Social Anthropology and 
Mission Work,” 7.R.M. (October, 1924); Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, “On the Study of 
Anthropology on the Mission Field,” 7.R.M. (1920), pp. 426-38, 581-91. 

*M. T. Price, Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations (1924). 
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to the tasks in hand. The great missionary conventions of the 
last twenty years have given only a limited place to platform 
oratory. The major part of the sessions have been devoted to 
the consideration of reports on definite aspects of missionary 
work prepared by carefully chosen commissions, who have 
spent not simply months, but even years, in the accumulation 
of data. Either as critical occasions arose or at the conclusion 
of chronological periods, extensive surveys and investigations 
have been prepared by experts and have been laid before 
those charged with authority and administration, in order 
that theory and policy might be determined in the light of full 
and complete missionary experience. The current vocabulary 
of the laboratory and the classroom is finding its way into 
missionary literature, and even where the old biblical figures 
and phraseology still survive, they carry with them a new 
content, drawn from biology, psychology, sociology, and kin- 
dred sciences.*° 
III 

The new experience gained through facing the problems 
of the hour and the new methods of approaching and inter- 
preting these have resulted in a changing conception concern- 
ing the nature and purpose of mission work and the manner 
of divine intervention on man’s behalf. The missionary enter- 
prise had been held to be the supreme and direct manifesta- 
tion of the intervention of God on behalf of lost mankind. 
The rallying cry had become: “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation.” Time was urgent. Souls were dy- 
ing. The preaching of the gospel by the church was the indis- 

*® As evidences of the application of the empirical method to the field of mis- 
sions might be mentioned: The series of missionary atlases, Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions (1901), The World Atlas of Christian Missions (1911), and the 
recent volume, World Missionary Atlas (1925); James S. Dennis, Centennial Survey 
of Foreign Missions (1902); the massive volume, The Christian Occupation of China 
(1922); the work of the various educational commissions in China, India, and Afri- 
ca; Pekin: A Social Survey (1921); Robert E. Speer, Report on India and Persia 


(1922); the surveys of the Interchurch World Movement and of the various denom- 
inational campaigns. 
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pensable means. God was the one efficient cause.’ A few dis- 
cerning men raised their voices in warning that the complete- 
ness of the missionary objective was being restricted and the 
subtlety of the Christianization process was being overlooked 
in an effort to cover the whole world in thirty-three years. 
Since then the slogan has been reinterpreted repeatedly to 
give it larger content and meaning. Nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that twenty-five years ago a narrow and intense con- 
ception of the missionary enterprise was for the time being in 
the ascendancy. 

Meanwhile a different interpretation of religion began to 
prevail, which thought of God as working through history and 
nature, of Christianity as intimately bound up with culture, 
and of human society as well as the individual as the object of 
redemption. In conformity with this the cause of Christian 
missions has come to be interpreted not simply as a direct out- 
reaching of Almighty God through the activity of his chosen 
people, but also as an integral part of the general political, 
commercial, and cultural expansion of the West.** A new in- 
terest and attention has been centered upon cultural ante- 
cedents and environment with the idea of discovering therein, 
rather than in the mysterious will of God, the subtle factors 
which determine the outcome of missionary activity. The 
non-Christian world is no longer treated as spiritually impo- 
tent—as soil, good or bad, into which the vital seed is dropped 
—pbut rather as an active and participating factor in a recipro- 

John R. Mott, The Evangelization of the World in this Generation (1901). 
Various speakers so expressed themselves in the Ecumenical Conference at New York, 
1900 (Reports, Vol. I, chap. iv). This has been the slogan at Student Volunteer con- 
ferences, banquets of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and many other great 
gatherings. 

#7 E. C. Moore, The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World (1919); E. C. 
Moore, West and East: The Expansion of Christendom and the Naturalization of 


Christianity in the Orient in the Nineteenth Century (1920); H. Frick, Die evange- 
lische Mission (1922); K. S. Latourette, “The Study of the History of Missions,” 


I.R.M. (January, 1925). 
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cal interplay. Christ came not to destroy or to supplant, but 
rather to fulfil and even to stimulate to a new life.’” Conse- 
quently the missionary is not simply to proselytize and win 
converts, but also, and more especially, to leaven the total 
life of the community with the spirit and principles of Jesus 
Christ.” The missionary objective is a reformed society as 
well as a redeemed individual. The Kingdom of God is first to 
be established here below in the form of perfected human re- 
lationships; thus and only thus can a future Kingdom of the 
Heavens be realized. The missionary enterprise consists of 
something more than the faithful transmission of an inalter- 
able, sacred deposit. It is itself a creative process, determin- 
ing in part not simply what the world shall be, but also what 
the Christianity of the future shall be. Missionary thought is 
still in a formative process—a transition stage from the nine- 
teenth century to the twentieth. There is no unanimity of 
opinion, but at least, within a growing number, the general 
tendency has been to emphasize the immanent and the nat- 
ural, while not entirely denying the old-time supernaturalism 
in connection with the work. 

On the other hand, there is the opposite tendency to em- 
phasize the transcendental and the unique, while not entirely 
overlooking the natural. It is felt that the ultimate result of 
such concessions to liberal thought is the loss of all that is dis- 
tinctively divine in Christianity, until it becomes simply one 
additional ethnic religion, unworthy of missionary activity 

* The Barrows Lectures, although not strictly missionary, have uniformly taken 
this attitude. So likewise, Sherwood Eddy, The Students of Asia; G. C. Binyon, 
“Christianity and Hindu Character,” Constructive Quarterly (1917), p. 359; D. J. 
Fleming, Building with India; S. G. Inman, “The Religious Approach to the Latin 
American,” Journal of Religion (September, 1922); J. E. Merrill, “The Christian 
Approach to Islam,” 7.R.M. (October, 1922). In much of the recent literature mis- 
sion work is spoken of under the figure of “fusion” or “crossing,” rather than of 
“seed-sowing.” 

°B. Lucas, Our Task in India: Shall We Proselytize Hindus or Evangelize 
India? (1914). 
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and sacrifice.” In its extreme form the protest has become so 
unyielding and insistent that it threatens to split the mission- 
ary ranks in America, China, and other lands. Such a split is 
held to be preferable to any compromise concerning the au- 
thority of the Bible, the element of the miraculous, and the 
other-worldly character of the Kingdom. The great rank and 
file, however, of the more conservative wing are able to take 
a more tolerant attitude to the findings of science and to the 
virtues of other religions through the use of some mediating 
principle by means of which they feel themselves able to har- 
monize the truth of revelation with the disturbing facts of 
present-day discovery and experience.” 

Inherent in this general position is the temptation to de- 
spair of the world as an object of redemption and to profess 
a narrower objective as the purpose of Christian missions. It 
is held by some that the chief object is not the improve- 
ment of world-conditions, but the speedy gathering out of the 
church or the body of Christ and the hastening of the coming 
of the Lord. Others, influenced more by a pessimistic philos- 
ophy with reference to the world than by biblical literalism, 
interpret the purpose and nature of Christian missions in an 
equally pessimistic fashion, so far as this world is concerned. 
One group of missionary writers, under the sway of Indian 
thought, maintain that the religion of Jesus is not, in essence, 
world-reform, nor even forgiveness of sins. It is pre-eminent- 
ly redemption from this world, bringing to the saved soul a 
glorious sense of victory over all that which contaminates, 
limits, and restricts, in and through union with Jesus Christ 

71H. C. Mabie, “The Divine Right of Christian Missions to Supplant,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology (1907), p. 1; A. E. Garvie, “The Christian Challenge to 


Other Faiths,” 7.R.M. (1912), p. 659; D. MacKichan, “I Came Not to Destroy, But 
to Fulfil,” 7.R.M. (1914), p. 243; S. M. Zwemer, “Christianity, the Final Religion,” 
Constructive Quarterly (1919), p. 171. 

“Tt is held that either in the Bible or else in Jesus Christ God has stored up all 
mystery and all knowledge, which in due season is now being brought to light and 
understood through the discoveries of science. The doctrine of progressive revelation 
also serves the same purpose. 
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and the Absolute. The world is doomed. Salvation is escape 
from the world through a miraculous enlightenment and rein- 
forcement which comes from God.” In this category also be- 
long the views of the philosopher-missionary Albert Schweitz- 
er, who speaks out of the pessimism of a post-war world. 
Schweitzer despairs of the efforts both of the scientist to ex- 
plain the world and of the humanitarian to reform it. Man 
must choose between an ethical religion and a religion that ap- 
pears rational and explains the world. The two can never be 
harmonized. Schweitzer’s hope is placed in a transcendental 
God who is ethical will, who is known through religious intui- 
tion, and who alone is the source of redemptive power. Life 
finds its meaning only in so far as man is brought into har- 
mony with the ethical will of God. This consummation is 
brought about through the Christian religion and especially 
through the missionary enterprise, but it is essentially an act 
of God and not of man. “In reality Jesus does not speak of 
the Kingdom of God as of something that comes into exist- 
ence in this world through the development of human society, 
but something which is brought about by God..... In the 
thought of Jesus, the ethical activity of man is only like a 
powerful prayer to God that he may cause the Kingdom to 
appear without delay.”** Thus, in one form or another, men 
despair of human power and of world-redemption and take 
refuge in a more restricted missionary objective and in the 
saving grace of God. 

In a word, then, back behind all the more immediate prac- 
tical questions which have made a constant demand upon the 
mental resourcefulness of the missionary forces men have 
been trying to work out a new philosophy of missions, a phi- 
losophy which will take account of three constituent and 
fundamental factors, whereas formerly one alone was consid- 

3 Sidney Cave, Redemption, Hindu and Christian (1919); A. G. Hogg, Re- 
demption from this World, or The Supernatural in Christianity (1922). 


* Albert Schweitzer, Christianity and the Religions of the World (1923); 
Schweitzer, The Decay and Restoration of Civilization (1923). 
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ered to be basal and formative. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury mission theory was dominated by the conception of 
divine authority, revelation, and power. Therefore the mis- 
sionary spoke with the authority of the prophet and admin- 
istered in the name of God. But the new century witnessed 
the introduction of two comparatively new factors which dis- 
turb these a priori positions of the past. The democratic self- 
assertion of the native church and of the whole non-Christian 
world challenges the authority of the administrator; the new 
scientific spirit and method of the liberal challenge the author- 
ity of the prophet and call for a new interpretation of the 
divine. Formerly the so-called “native” was immature; now 
he has arrived and claims a voice in the councils. Formerly 
the so-called “liberal” was chided because of his lack of inter- 
est in the redemption of the world. Today the liberal is found 
in most missionary circles. He feels that he is beginning to 
understand some things which have been mysterious. He be- 
lieves that through this new understanding and method he has 
a very valuable contribution to make. He feels that he can 
participate heartily in such an enterprise as the cause of mis- 
sions is coming to be. How then, and to what extent, can tra- 
ditional supernaturalism, democratic self-realization, and sci- 
entific pragmatism be combined and harmonized into one pro- 
gressive humanitarian movement? This is the problem of the 


twentieth century. 
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This article surveys recent development in Old Testament scholarship, calling 
attention particularly to the following achievements: 


1. The literary criticism of the Old Testament books. 

2. The rapidly increasing understanding of the relations between Israel and the 
ancient Orient. 

3. The psychological appreciation of prophecy. 

4. The development of Hebrew ethics and religion. 

5. The new setting for the study of Hebrew history. 


Modern times have seen a revolution taking place in the 
field of biblical interpretation. Past generations had looked 
upon the Bible as the literal “Word of God.” This conception 
almost eliminated from consideration man’s part in the pro- 
duction of the Scriptures. More recent times, however, have 
insisted upon magnifying the part of man in this connection. 
The Bible is none the less the record of the working out of the 
increasing purpose of God, but very much more than hereto- 
fore it is now recognized as the work of man. The realization 
of this fact has greatly intensified the interest of scholars in 
the work of its interpretation, the more or less conscious feel- 
ing being that if man produced the Bible, man can understand 
it. The first quarter of the present century has seen a great 
deal of activity in the field of Old Testament interpretation. 
In so far as this has been exercised in connection with the 
work of excavation and discovery we may refer to a previous 
article in this Journal on that especial subject.’ 

New departures have been made in the work of textual 
criticism in recent years. It has long been held that the Mas- 

*See VI (1926), 284-301. 
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soretic text of the Hebrew Bible was fixed at a relatively early 
date and handed down faithfully from that time till now. But 
the work of Dr. Paul Kahle has brought out clearly the fact 
that there was no such uniformity of text as has been supposed 
until a very much later period.“ These studies open up new 
approaches to textual studies that should yield valuable re- 
sults. Similar studies have been under way upon the Septua- 
gint. The Gottingen group of scholars has put out a large 
number of booklets upon various Greek manuscripts, all pre- 
paratory to the preparation of a new, scientifically controlled 
Greek text of the Old Testament.” The Cambridge Septua- 
gint began to appear in 1906, but is still unfinished. It prints 
the text of Codex Vaticanus, as Swete also did, and supple- 
ments it by a good critical apparatus giving the readings of 
the most important manuscripts." Such textual studies are 
proof of severe and exacting scholarship and make hard read- 
ing; but they lie at the basis of all further critical work. The 
text is the foundation and starting-point of all interpretation 
and historical reconstruction. Little has been done thus far 
upon the Peshitto text. But Dr. William C. Graham an- 
nounces his intention to approach that problem through the 
quotations of Bar Hebraeus, the Syriac commentator. 

In the field of literary criticism the Pentateuch has re- 
ceived most attention during the last twenty-five years. At 
the beginning of this century, the analysis of the Hexateuch, 
as laboriously worked out by such scholars as Graf, Kuenen, 

** See Paul Kahle, Der Masoretische Text des Alten Testament nach der Ueber- 
ieferung der Babylonischen Juden (1902); idem, Die Masoreten des Ostens (1913). 


* See, e.g., Rahlis, Ester Bericht iiber das Septuaginta-Unternehmen (1908); 
Rahlfs et a)., Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens u-s-w (1910 ff.); Rahifs, 
Septuaginta-Studien I-II1, Cf. O. Procksch, Studien zur Geschichte der Septuaginta 
(1910); Eberhard Nestle, in American Journal of Theology, Vol. XIV (April, 1910). 


** A. E. Brooke and N. McLean, The Old Testament in Greek, Part I (Genesis, 
1906), 11 (Exodus and Leviticus, 1909), III (Numbers and Deuteronomy, rg11), IV 
(Joshua, 1917). 
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Wellhausen, Bacon, and their successors, was an accepted 
fact. The results thus far achieved were gathered up in the 
Oxford Hexateuch.* This has been the standard work upon 
the subject ever since its appearance. The matter has not 
been allowed to rest there undisturbed, however. Conserva- 
tive scholarship in the persons of the London barrister, H. M. 
Wiener,’ and the German pastor, Johannes Dahse,* to say 
nothing of half a dozen other scholars, has spared no pains in 
its efforts to defend the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
against the critical attack. The efforts of such scholars were 
all to no purpose. Their main attempt was to discredit the 
Massoretic text and to substitute for it the text of the LXX., 
This was fundamentally an unsound procedure. The LXX 
text is older than our existing Hebrew manuscripts, it is true; 
but there are two offsetting facts in favor of the Hebrew text. 
Our present oldest manuscripts are heirs of a far older textual 
tradition, which in general, at least, they have faithfully pre- 
served. That tradition may well have been quite as old as the 
time of the Greek translation. Not only so, but the Hebrew 
text is of Palestinian origin, while the Greek text is of Alex- 
andrine origin. The native text was, of course, more faithful 
to the original tradition, while the Egyption text suffered 
many things at the hands of its Greek copyists and interpre- 
ters. Dahse and Wiener made much of the variations in the 
writing of the divine names furnished by the LKX.’ Their 
claims failed to carry conviction; first, because their textual 


criticism was not sound, and secondly, because the analysis of 


?J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersley, The Hexateuch according to 
the Revised Version, Arranged in Its Constituent Documents by Members of the So- 


ciety of Historical Theology, Oxford (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900), 


2 vols. 


9 Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism (1900); The Origin of the Pentateuch (1910); 
Pentateuchal Studies (1912); and many articles. 

4 Text-Kritische Materialen cur Hexateuchfrage (1012). 

* For a satisiactory reply to this argument, see J. Skinner, The Divine Names in 


Genesis (1914). 
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the Hexateuch rests upon a much broader basis than the use of 
the divine names. The differences in language, in thought, in 
purpose, and in the records of the history are so great and nu- 
merous that they demonstrate the existence of various sources 
of themselves alone. The names simply add one more fact and 
furnish designations for the sources. Defenders like Wiener, 
Dahse, Eerdmans, and others furnish cold comfort to tradi- 
tionalists, for they do but substitute textual criticism for liter- 
ary criticism and they are forced to have recourse to other 
analytical methods which leave the supporter of the conser- 
vative position in a situation that is almost as far from his own 
natural status as is the position held by modern scholarship. 
The analysis of the Hexateuch has gone on, however, not- 
withstanding the attacks upon it. The new work has been 
done chiefly by German scholars. Rudolph Smend, in 1912, 
published a new study of the sources of the Hexateuch.* He 
concerned himself primarily with the narrative portions of the 
text, leaving the legal sections in general untouched. He built 
upon Wellhausen’s conclusions, but “corrected” and supple- 
mented them at some points. His new propositions were as 
follows: Instead of J*, he introduced RJ. That is, there were 
four successive editors of the Hexateuch, instead of three; 
and RJ lay before the creator of E. RJ’s work was to combine 
and harmonize J* and J’. In regard to the constitution of E, 
which Wellhausen and his successors had analyzed into E’, E’, 
E*, Smend held that E was essentially a unit. It arose in 
Judah about the beginning of the seventh century B.c. J* be- 
longed in the latter half of the ninth century; J’, in the begin- 
ning of the eighth; RJ brought these together, and upon the 
basis of his work, E was written. Then a second editor joined 
E with RJ, some time before Deuteronomy was written. The 
original Deuteronomy was introduced by chapters 1-4; after 
the exile a second edition of Deuteronomy was prepared and 


*R. Smend, Die Erzdhlung des Hexateuchs auf ihre Quellen untersucht (1912). 
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introduced by chapters 5-11. Then later on the two editions 
coalesced and were united with JE by a Deuteronomic editor. 
The main feature of this view was that it brought the origin 
of the E document down to the date of the latest elements in 
that document, instead of positing an early germ which later 
grew into its present form. 

The latest treatment of the source-problem of the Hexa- 
teuch is by Otto Eissfeldt.’ Previous systems of analysis had 
for the most part dealt with three sources, viz., J, E, and P, 
Deuteronomy not being included for the present. Eissfeldt, 
however, sets up four sources, viz., L, J, E, and P. His L 
stands for “Lay,” and represents a source lacking any specifi- 
cally religious purpose, dominated neither by prophetic nor 
by priestly influences. This L is made up largely of materials 
taken from the more familiar J‘ and J°. The same analysis was 
carried over by Eissfeldt into the Book of Judges in 1925. 
The documents were brought together in the following order: 
L+J by RJ, LJ+E by RE. L belonged perhaps to the time 
of Elijah, and represented, like him, loyalty to the old no- 
madic ideals and hostility to the influence of Canaan upon 
Hebrew life. Eissfeldt also, like Smend, questions the com- 
mon location of J in Judah and of E in Ephraim. He empha- 
sizes the spiritual unity of the two regions, which persisted 
even after they became politically hostile. He likewise as- 
signs to E the origin of the so-called “Deuteronomic pragma- 
tism,” and so much enlarges the scope of E, correspondingly 
reducing the limits of D in the narratives of the Pentateuch. 

Deuteronomy has long been regarded as the corner-stone 
of the modern critical structure. But within recent years 
scholars have been trying to move it hither and thither. R. H. 
Kennett* started the discussion in 1906 by claiming that a 


7 Otto Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse u.s.w. (1922), and Die Quellen des Richter- 
buches (1925). 

®°R. H. Kennett, “The Date of Deuteronomy,” Journal of Theological Studies 
(1906). 
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comparison of Deuteronomy with Jeremiah shows that the 
former was largely dependent upon the latter for its thought 
and phraseology. Similarly, comparison with the Holiness 
Code shows that Deuteronomy’s legislation is much more 
drastic, and so later, than H. These things, together with 
some facts hard to explain upon the theory of pre-exilic origin, 
led Kennett to place the original Deuteronomic Code about 
520 B.c., a century later than Josiah’s reformation.’ G. Hol- 
scher, in 1922, published a long discussion of the composition 
and date of Deuteronomy in which he independently came to 
a similar result."° On the basis of a close analysis of the text, 
Holscher decides that the hypothesis of separate editions of 
Deuteronomy, each with its own introduction, is unwarranted. 
He prefers to say that the original Deuteronomy began with 
6:4 and is continued through the Code as far as chapter 28, be- 
ing found in the passages written in the second person singu- 
lar. This original book was then supplemented from time to 
time by later hands. Having formulated his original code, 
Holscher goes on to show that its legislation is to such an ex- 
tent ideal and unreal that it cannot be thought of as having 
originated amid the actualities and realities of the pre-exilic 
state. He also claims that the original Jeremiah shows no 
knowledge of the Deuteronomic law. 

In the contrary direction runs the conclusion of Professor 
A. C. Welch, who has recently published a book on Deuter- 
onomy."* He emphasizes the early character of many of the 
statutes, and claims that, apart from 12:1—7, the code does 
not demand centralization of worship at one sanctuary. “The 
place which Yahweh shall choose” might be any one of many 
sanctuaries. The original code, therefore, belongs to the early 


°G. R. Berry, Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXIX (1920) 44-51, using 
largely the same arguments, arrived at a much similar conclusion. 

*°G. Holscher, “Composition und Ursprung des Deuteronomium,” Zeitschrift 
fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XL, 161-255. 

4 A.C. Welch, The Code of Deuteronomy (1924). 
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days of the Northern Kingdom, and 12:1-7 is an adaptation 
of the code to later conditions. 

The early origin of much of the legislation now found in 
Deuteronomy has long been granted by critics. As a matter 
of fact, Deuteronomy is in large part a revision of the Cove- 
nant Code (Exodus 20:23—23:33). So the presence of old 
laws in a code proves nothing as to the date of the code itself. 
As to the significance of the phrase, “the place which Yahweh 
thy God shall choose,” it need only be said that if this can be 
made to mean “‘any place, etc.” it is a case of ambiguity of 
phraseology almost unpardonable in a code of law. As a mat- 
ter of fact Hebrew was as capable of distinguishing clearly 
between “‘the one place” and “any place” as is English, and 
the form used here is that indicative of one place and one 
place only. The most natural way to say what Welch desires 
would have been “the places which Yahweh shall choose in all 
of thy tribes.” 

Holscher’s claim for a post-exilic date for Deuteronomy 
fails to realize that the things he makes post-exilic were al- 
ready in existence in the pre-exilic period. The failure to 
reckon with hard facts was no stranger to pre-exilic thinking. 
When Isaiah dared to promise Ahaz any miracle he might 
demand, he was not moving in the sphere of reality. The fact 
that the high places were still in use after the reform of Josiah 
is but an evidence of the familiar fact that institutions and 
customs which have obtained for centuries are not done away 
with completely overnight. The attack upon the critical posi- 
tion at this point may be considered as successfully repulsed 
for the present.” 

The literary criticism of the writings of the prophets has 
taken no great strides in the last quarter of a century. Duhm’s 
Commentary (1892) had already proposed setting aside 


“For criticisms of Welch and Hodlscher, see H. Gressman, Zeitschrift fiir die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XLII, 313-37; W. Nowack, in Marti’s Festschrift 
(Beihefte zur Z.A.W., XLI [1925]), 221-31. 
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chapters 56-66 of the Book of Isaiah as the work of a Trito- 
Isaiah. Cheyne’s Introduction (1895) had made the analysis 
of Isaiah a familiar thing for English scholarship. Marti,” 
writing at the beginning of our century, accepted the chief re- 
sults of both his predecessors, but pushed the analysis of 
Isaiah, chapters 1-39, farther than either of them, and de- 
parted from Duhm in that he held the Servant Songs to be an 
original part of Isaiah, chapters 40-55. The main work on 
Isaiah, chapters 1-39, has been done by Fullerton in a series 
of articles’* in which he presented powerful arguments against 
Isaiah’s authorship of the messianic chapters in Isaiah, chap- 
ters 1-39." Budde has subjected Fullerton’s views to thor- 
oughgoing criticism;** but without any appreciable weaken- 
ing of his position. The chief results of the criticism of Isaiah 
are (1) aclear-cut picture of the Isaiah of the eighth century 
B.c., and (2) a recognition of the fact that Isaiah, chapters 
56-66, is not a unit, but the product of various minds. 

In the case of Jeremiah, there has been an increasing ap- 
preciation of the prophet’s personality. Duhm’s Commen- 
tary" at the opening of the century discriminated sharply be- 
tween the genuine utterances of Jeremiah and those of Ba- 
ruch, on the one hand, and the additions of later editors, on 
the other hand. Duhm went too far in his criticism, in that he 
insisted that Jeremiah wrote only 4-lined strophes in Qinah, 
or elegiac, measure. It is wholly unreasonable to suppose that 
a man of as great mentality as Jeremiah and of as much orig- 
inality of expression should have been confined for the expres- 

% Das Buch Jesaja erklart (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, 
Igo0). 

‘ “Chiefly in American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. 
XXXIV (1917); Vol. XLII (1925). 
** Cf. J. M. Powis Smith, “Isaiah and the Future,” American Journal of Semitic 


Languages and Literature, XL (1924), 252-58. 
*K. Budde, Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XLI (1923), 


154-203. 
™ Das Buch Jeremia (Kurzer Hand-commentar zum Alten Testament, 1901). 
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sion of his thought to one stereotyped form, and that, too, a 
form not well adapted to the utterance of all kinds of thought 
and feeling. Duhm’s work, however, marked a new departure 
in the study of Jeremiah and stimulated much new work. 

Four outstanding books’ on Jeremiah have appeared 
since 1901, one by C. H. Cornill, another by Principal John 
Skinner, the third by Sir George Adam Smith, and the fourth 
by A. S. Peake. These with one consent have gone a different 
way from that of Duhm, but their whole approach to the 
study of Jeremiah has been greatly influenced by his work. 
Cornill throws off the formal limits of the Qinah measure and 
the four-line stanza and thus liberates the spirit of Jeremiah. 
He assigns to Jeremiah’s own hand all the poetic material that 
speaks in the first person, and divides the narrative in the 
third person between Baruch and later editors. The most 
important difference from Duhm is the retention of Jeremiah 
31:31-34, the oracle on the New Covenant, as the prophet’s 
own work. This makes Jeremiah the originator of the prin- 
ciple that true religion is a matter of the heart, that is, it must 
spring up from within and can never be imposed from with- 
out. Cornill’s position is essentially that of the three British 
scholars, all of whom hold fast to the New Covenant oracle as 
Jeremiah’s own. 

At the beginning of this century Kraetzschmar’’ presented 
the generally accepted opinion upon the Book of Ezekiel. 
There had not been wanting scholars who denied certain parts 
of the book to Ezekiel, or even put the entire work as far 
down as the Maccabean period. But Kraetzschmar con- 
tented himself with the hypothesis of an editor who brought 
together the utterances of Ezekiel into book form. This edi- 
tor brought together two separate recensions of the text which 


%C. H. Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia erklért (1905); A. S. Peake, Jeremiah 
(1912); J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion—Studies in the Life of Jeremiah (1922); 
and G. Adam Smith, Jeremiah (1923). 

” Das Buch Ezechiel iibersetzt und erklart (1900). 
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had already been liberally edited after leaving the hand of 
Ezekiel. The only passage Kraetzschmar denied outright to 
Ezekiel was chapter 3:16)-21, and that was thought of by 
him as very closely dependent upon the thought of Ezekiel. 
In 1908 J. Herrmann contributed a set of studies on Ezekiel” 
in which he went a bit farther than Kraetzschmar in eliminat- 
ing foreign elements. But the essential integrity of the book 
was not seriously impeached. It remained for G. Hoélscher™ to 
present a completely changed view of the prophet Ezekiel and 
his book. He introduces us to an Ezekiel who is primarily a 
prophet and a poet, and in no sense a legalist or a prosy homi- 
list. The legalistic and ritualistic matter in the book is all the 
work of later writers who completely transformed the work 
of the original prophet. All hope is taken from his message. 
The original book was organized by the first redactor in the 
fifth century B.c., but received many additions from later 
hands. The degree to which Holscher finds it necessary to 
revise the commonly accepted view of the book is illustrated 
by the fact that he denies Ezekiel’s authorship of chapters 
34-48 in toto. Out of a total of 1,273 verses in his book, 
Ezekiel is allowed to retain for himself less than 200. The 
‘future will deal with this view severely, if I mistake not. 

In the third division of the Hebrew canon, viz., The Writ- 
ings, the two outstanding books are Job and the Psalms. Lit- 
erary criticism has not neglected these in the last twenty-five 
years. In the second edition of his commentary, which ap- 
peared in 1897, Baethgen™ came to the conclusion that forty 
or fifty of the psalms came from the pre-exilic period, that 
Psalm 18 in its original form was written by David, and that 


J. Herrmann, Ezechielstudien (1908). In his commentary on Ezekiel which 
appeared in 1924 Herrmann has made no important change in his literary analysis as 
worked out in the earlier studies. 

See G. Holscher, Die Profeten (1914), pp. 298-315; idem, Geschichte der is- 
raelitischen und jtidischen Religion (1922); and especially idem, Hesekiel der Dichter 
und das Buch (1924). 

”F. Baethgen, Die Psalmen iibersetzt und erklart (1897). 
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Psalms 44, 74, 79, and 83 were certainly of Maccabean ori- 
gin, while eight others were probably, or at least possibly, to 
be placed in that period. The only two commentaries of the 
first rank since that time have been those of C. A. Briggs” and 
B. Duhm.”* The work of Briggs in the field of literary criti- 
cism was so arbitrary and subjective as to have left no mark 
upon the history of thought. It consisted largely in the analy- 
sis of each individual psalm into its supposed constituent ele- 
ments, the determining elements being very largely drawn 
from the area of poetic structure, regarding which not enough 
is known even yet to warrant its use as a controlling guide in 
such matters. Duhm denies the existence of any Davidic 
psalms in the Psalter. He regards Psalm 137 as the oldest 
psalm. He doubts the existence of any psalms from the Per- 
sian period, and finds most of the Psalter in the Greek period. 
The Maccabean age is credited with many psalms, and the 
period of psalm production is extended as far down as the 
reign of Alexander Jannaeus (105-76 B.c.). Sellin, a fairly 
conservative scholar, in a recent book” has taken a much more 
cautious position. For him there are no psalms of later origin 
than the fourth century B.c. To the time of Hezekiah are as- 
signed Psalms 2-41 and 51-72, while David is given credit for 
Psalm 18 and ten others. Steuernagel, in his Einleitung,”* al- 
lows pre-exilic origin for a few psalms, but declares that in 
general the individual psalms were written not long before the 
collections in which they are found were formed. Hence the 
psalms in Books 4 and 5 belong somewhere around 400 B.c.; 
those in Books 2 and 3, somewhere about 450 B.c.; and those 
in Book 1 are in part, at least, considerably older, some going 
back into the pre-exilic age. With reference to the Macca- 

*C. A. Briggs, A Critical and Exegeiical Commentary on the Book of Psalms 
(1906-7). 

**B. Duhm, Die Psalmen erklart, 2d ed. (1922). 

* Ernst Sellin, Introduction to the Old Testament (1923). 

*° Carl Steuernagel, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1912). 
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bean origin of certain psalms, Steuernagel renders a Scotch 
verdict of ‘‘not proven,” rightly emphasizing the fact that we 
do not know the historical conditions of the post-exilic period 
thoroughly enough to enable us to say that only Maccabean 
conditions suit this or that psalm. A thoroughgoing historical 
study of the Psalter is at present a great desideratum. 

The Book of Job has received much attention since 1900. 
Five commentaries of the first rank have appeared,” not to 
speak of many significant articles. Earlier scholarship had at- 
tacked many sections of Job, and especially the speeches of 
Elihu, and brought them down to much later times. Budde, 
however, defended the essential integrity of the entire book, 
eliminating only a few brief passages here and there and put- 
ting the composition of the entire book about 400 B.c. Bud- 
de’s work stopped the dissecting process but a moment. Jas- 
trow’s original Book of Job contained only chapters 1-27 of 
the present text. All the rest came in by later accretion. Not 
only so, but the original twenty-seven chapters suffered a 
great deal of change at the hands of orthodox editors. Driver 
and Gray, two essentially conservative scholars, called a halt 
again the next year, reverting to a much more cautious posi- 
tion. For them the only later elements of any great extent 
were the discourse on Wisdom (chapter 28), the speeches of 
Elihu (chapters 32-37), and the descriptions of the Leviathan 
and Behemoth in the Speech of Yahweh (40:6—41:34). Ball 
made no contribution on the side of literary analysis, simply 
reaffirming the position of Driver and Gray. Buttenwieser, 
however, struck out upon a new path. The only later addi- 
tions of any importance found by him are the Elihu speeches 
and the descriptions of the hippopotamus and crocodile in the 


* Karl Budde, Das Buch Hiob iibersetzt und erklaért, 2d ed. (1913); Morris 
Jastrow, The Book of Job—lIts Origin, Growth, and Interpretation (1920); S. R. 
Driver and G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Job 
(1921); Moses Buttenwieser, The Book of Job (1922); C. J. Ball, The Book of Job 
(1922). 
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Speeches of Yahweh. But he rearranges ad libitum the con- 
tents of the original book. He is not content with reorganizing 
the third cycle of the debate with practically all scholars, but 
considers Job’s speeches throughout the book to have been 
just as badly treated as the third cycle, and undertakes to re- 
store their original order. Job’s speech that begins with chap- 
ter 19, for example, is made up of the following elements: 
19:I-10, 12@; 30:120€-13), 14; 19:7; 30:20, 21, 15), c, 15a, 
16, 27a, 17, 30a, 17a, 30D; 19:20; 30:28a, 29, 31; 19:13-19, 
21-29. Such work can never be anything but conjectural. If 
any such dislocation ever occurred, the chance of recovering 
the original order is but one in a thousand. What may be re- 
garded as fairly well-assured results to date are (1) the fact 
that the original speeches of the friends in the third cycle have 
been transferred in part to Job; (2) the later origin of the 
Elihu speeches and of chapter 28, and of the descriptions of 
the Behemoth and Leviathan in the Yahweh speeches. 

On the whole it may be said that literary criticism has 
done its work for the present. The future belongs to other in- 
terests. Literary criticism will never be out of date, but its 
most important results probably lie in the past. The most 
profitable fields of investigation now lie in the domains of gen- 
eral oriental culture and the history of religion. These have 
not been wholly ignored thus far, but much more remains to 
be done. The last quarter of a century has seen the rise and 
fall of various theories relating Israel to the outside world. 
Among these was Cheyne’s Jerahmeel hypothesis, which 
would trace everything of value in Hebrew thought and life 
back to the Negeb, south of Judah, and would accomplish its 
goal by changing most of the ancient Hebrew names into 
“Jerahmeel” or some other closely related name. Alongside of 
this may be placed Winckler’s Musri hypothesis, which has 
likewise gone its way never to return. This would have trans- 
ferred all the Egyptian experiences and contacts of Israel to 
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a vague region called Musri. Closely related to this in spirit 
was Clay’s attempt to rehabilitate the Old Testament by 
locating the origin of all the major ideas, institutions, and 
personalities of the early Oriental world in a region called 
Amurru, the dwelling-place of the early Hebrews. Unfortu- 
nately the land of Amurru would not stay put; in each new 
publication Clay found it necessary to locate it afresh in a 
new spot. Of quite contrary character was the Babel und 
Bibel controversy. Delitzsch and others sought to rob the Old 
Testament of all its glory and hand it over to the Babylonians. 
But all these views have had their day and ceased to be. Yet 
we are more sure today than ever before that Israel’s life was 
closely interwoven with that of the surrounding peoples and 
that they borrowed freely from the neighboring civilizations. 
Not only Babylon and Egypt, but also the Hittites contrib- 
uted much to the content of Hebrew thought and life. The 
scholars of tomorrow will find more Babylonian, and still more 
Egyptian goods in the Hebrew market than we have as yet 
thought of. The merit of Israel was not so much in its power 
to create things ex nihilo, but rather in its wonderful ability to 
transform and enrich things it received from the hands of 
other peoples.” 

In the field of Hebrew history two standard works have 
appeared in this period, viz., H. P. Smith’s Old Testament 
History (1903), and R. Kittel’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(4th ed., 1922).”” These two works gathered up the results 
generally accepted at the time they were written, Kittel from 
a conservative critical point of view, and Smith from a more 
aggressive point of view. 

Aside from the contributions made to the study of Hebrew 


* For illustrations of this, see my article on “Archaeology and the Old Testa- 
ment,” Journal of Religion, May, 1926. 

* Originally published as Geschichte der Hebrder (1888-92) and translated into 
English as History of the Hebrews (1895-96). An excellent study of Hebrew history 
in its relations to other peoples is furnished by Lehmann-Haupt, Israel—Seine Ent- 
wicklung im Rahmen der Weltgeschichte (1911). 
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history by the finds of the excavators and archaeologists,” 
the most important change has been in the attitude of scholar- 
ship toward the early history of Israel. The start in this direc- 
tion was given by Eduard Meyer’s Die Israeliten und ihre 
Nachbarstimme (1906). The movement was carried on in 
this country by a series of articles from a group of Chicago 
scholars, viz., D. D. Luckenbill, T. J. Meek, L. Waterman, 
and J. M. Powis Smith.” From these studies a new approach 
to the early Canaanitish period of Hebrew history results. It 
is no longer thought that the Joshua account of the conquest 
and settlement is to be taken seriously. It is rather felt that 
the settlement in Canaan was a long-drawn-out process, being 
undertaken by different groups of Hebrews, from different 
directions and at widely separated times. The region of Judah 
was settled last of all. It is also clearer than ever that the com- 
mon view that traces all Hebrew law back to Sinai is far from 
correct, but that the dependence of the Hebrew legislation 
upon pre-existing Babylonian legislation domiciled in Canaan 
is very great. 

In the study of prophecy, aside from questions of literary 
criticism, the new thing is the recognition of the importance of 
the psychological approach to the understanding of the proph- 
ets that has come in during the last decade. This aspect of 
prophecy has not as yet come into its own, but a good begin- 
ning has been made. The books in which this side of the pro- 
phetic activity has been clearly recognized are G. Holscher, 
Die Profeten (1914); T. H. Robinson, Prophecy and the 

*° See May, 1926, number of the Journal of Religion. 


* J. M. Powis Smith, “Some Problems in Early Hebrew Religion,” American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XXXII (1915), 81-97; D. D. Lucken- 
bill, “On Israel’s Origins,” American Journal of Theology, XXII (1918), 24-53; 
J. M. Powis Smith, “Southern Influences on Early Hebrew Prophecy,” American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XXXV (1918), 1-190; T. J. Meek, 
“Some Religious Origins of the Hebrews,” ibid., XX XVII (1920), 101-31; L. Water- 
man, “Pre-Israelitish Laws in the Book of the Covenant,” ibid., XXXVIII (1921), 
36-54; T. J. Meek, “A Proposed Reconstruction of Early Hebrew History,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Theology, XXIV (1920), 209-16. 
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Prophets (1923); John Skinner, Prophecy and Religion 
(1922); and my own Prophets and Their Times (1925). In 
addition to these, attention should be called to two excellent 
theses upon this subject by D. E. Thomas and H. W. Hines.” 
The work of the latter particularly brings out the close paral- 
lels between the experiences of the prophets and those of the 
mystics. This point of view makes some experiences of the 
prophets quite intelligible which have heretofore defied an- 
alysis. 

We close our survey of the period before us with a brief 
look upon the fields of ethics and religion. Everything else 
makes its contribution to these interests. The last twenty-five 
years have seen the appearance of several standard works in 
this area.** This period has marked the transfer from books 
on “theology” to those on the “history of religion.” Stade’s 
work retains the old title, but has completely abandoned the 
old point of view that went with the title. It has come to be 
clearly recognized that ideas are not a thing apart from life, 
but that they are of its very warp and woof. To understand 
them, therefore, in any thoroughgoing way, it is necessary to 
relate them to their background and to study the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and international relations out of which they 
sprang. This means a genuinely historical approach to the 
study of Hebrew religion. Peters’ book falls short of this high 
mark somewhat, by reason of certain theological presupposi- 
tions that crop out here and here. Mitchell likewise fails to 
attain perfection, not because of any theological prejudices, 

* 1D. E. Thomas, “A Psychological Approach to the Study of Prophecy,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Theology, XVIII (1914), 241-56; H. W. Hines, “The Prophet as 
Mystic,” ibid., XL (1923), 37-71. 

* FE. Kautzsch, “Religion of Israel,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1904); 
H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie (1905); B. Stade 
und A. Bertholet, Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments (1905-11); H. G. Mitch- 
ell, Ethics of the Old Testament (1912); J. P. Peters, Religion of the Hebrews 


(1914); H. P. Smith, Religion of the Old Testament (1914); J. M. Powis Smith, The 
Moral Life of the Hebrews (1922). 
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however, but rather because of his inability to relate literature 
to life, so that his pages are burdened by a deadly monotony 
and flatness. Gressmann’s book represents a brave attempt 
to rehabilitate the eschatological utterances of the pre-exilic 
prophets by positing a general eschatological interpretation 
of the universe as having existed in the ancient oriental world 
from time immemorial. The Hebrews shared this view with 
the rest of their neighbors, but gradually spiritualized and 
ethicized it as was their wont. Any such comprehensive es- 
chatological world-view as Gressmann imagines fails to prove 
its existence in known historical documents. Still further, the 
great prophets of Israel had no sympathy with such compre- 
hensive other-worldly views as these, as may be seen, for ex- 
ample, in Amos’ protest against the popular belief in a day of 
Yahweh that should bring all Israel’s troubles to an end and 
usher in an era of glory for the people of Yahweh (Amos 
5:18 ff.). Another theory which has had its day is the Kenite 
hypothesis. Budde, in his American Lectures,”* gave that the- 
ory a new lease of life. The theory, in brief, was that Israel 
first became acquainted with Yahweh at Mount Sinai; that 
there they chose him of their own free will to be Israel’s God; 
and that by this act of free will they started Israel’s religion 
on its high ethical course. For a decade or so this theory bade 
fair to carry everything before it. But within the last decade 
facts have put increasing obstacles in its way, and today the 
Kenite hypothesis is practically a thing of the past. 

The one thing that stands out with increasing prominence 
today as the result of the work of the last quarter of a century 
is the fact that Hebrew life and thought cannot be properly 
understood when considered by themselves alone. The He- 
brews formed part of a great family of nations constituting the 
Semitic group. These shared common institutions, instincts, 
and ideas. They carried on with one another a constant ex- 


*K. Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile (1899). 
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change of goods, both material and ethereal. There was a never 
ceasing process of give-and-take going on among them. There 
was no tariff wall to keep out ideas and customs. The languages 
of the Semitic group were very much alike,so that intercommu- 
nication was not seriously hampered by difficulties of speech. 
Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Moabites, Ammonites, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Hebrews were all in the same school of life 
together, influenced largely by similar geographical, geolog- 
ical, and climatic conditions and learning much from one an- 
other. The Hebrews were not dull pupils in this school. They 
had open eyes and quick ears for all that was going on. They 
absorbed much from their neighbors’ experience and brought 
it forth again after passing it through the mill of their own 
minds and hearts greatly refined and purified. 

The Hebrews entering Canaan from the desert, for exam- 
ple, found themselves faced by a civilization that was hoary 
with age and as advanced in its institutions as that of any peo- 
ple on the face of the earth at that time. The Hebrews might 
conceivably have destroyed that civilization root and branch, 
and then set about rebuilding a civilization of their own in 
place of that which they had destroyed. But they did no such 
thing. Rather they set about appropriating that civilization 
for themselves. This was a much more sensible and practical 
method of procedure. They saved themselves no end of hard 
physical labor and suffering by thus entering at once into pos- 
session of the achievements of their predecessors. The energy 
that would otherwise have been expended in useless labor was 
thus left free to express itself in more creative fashion through 
the working out of contributions to the solution of the moral 
and spiritual problems of life. That their borrowings from 
Canaanitish civilization did not confine themselves to secular 
things may be illustrated by two facts. The three agricultural 
feasts celebrated annually by the Hebrews were adopted and 
adapted from their Canaanitish predecessors. But whereas 
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these nature feasts of the Canaanites had been celebrated in 
honor of the Baalim, in the hands of the Hebrews they became 
feasts of Yahweh. They are known to us as the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread, which was celebrated in the springtime; the 
Feast of Weeks, which came at the close of the grain harvest; 
and the Feast of Tabernacles, which fell at the close of the in- 
gathering of the fruit, oil, and wine in the autumn. These 
were elements coming close to the heart of religion itself, and 
yet the Hebrews did not shrink from reaching over into Baal- 
ism and appropriating for Yahwism one of the leading institu- 
tions of its vigorous rival. The second illustration of this same 
attitude of mind is found in the Hebrew law itself. The civil- 
ization of Canaan was organized under the law of the domi- 
nant Babylonian empire. That law was what we know as the 
Code of Hammurabi. Its statutes were in force throughout the 
whole area of the Babylonian dominion. Again the Hebrews 
might have rejected the whole social and industrial order of 
Canaan with its controlling code of laws, but they did no such 
foolish and wasteful thing. On the contrary, they took up a 
large part of the Canaanitish law bodily into their own legis- 
lation, adapting to suit their own needs and ideals. In the 
Covenant Code, for example, now found in Exodus 20:23— 
23:33, the order and arrangement of the separate laws is the 
same as that found in the Code of Hammurabi. Not only so, 
but more than 50 per cent of the statutes of the Covenant 
Code are practically identical with corresponding statutes in 
the Code of Hammurabi. Evidently the Hebrews were not 
restrained by any narrow prejudices from availing themselves 
of the best their neighbors had to offer. 

The same use of their environment is seen in the fact that 
Hebrew monotheism was largely due to the influence of As- 
syria upon Hebrew history. The Hebrews, who, like all other 
Semites, had worshiped a national God, were forced by the 
course of history to enlarge their conception of God. They 
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saw the Assyrian armies sweeping everything before them and 
wiping one nation after another out of existence. In due time 
they themselves went the way of all the rest. As long as they 
continued to interpret the world in terms of national gods 
there was no alternative but to acknowledge the Assyrian 
gods as the most powerful and to do obeisance to them in the 
name of Yahweh. To have done so would have been a fatal 
blow to their national pride and would have meant surrender- 
ing Yahweh’s claim to supreme power. This they refused to 
do. Their loyalty to Yahweh could not tolerate such a 
thought. The only way to escape was to make Yahweh the 
God of the world and so to interpret all of Assyria’s victories 
as ordered of Yahweh, who had chosen Assyria as the rod of 
his anger against the peoples of the earth in general and Israel 
in particular. This interpretation gave Yahweh the supreme 
place among the gods and forced Israel to ethicize its own 
ways in response to the requirements of an implacable God of 
justice. 

Another type of enrichment that came to Israel from its 
Semitic kinsmen may be seen in the writings of Ezekiel and 
Deutero-Isaiah. The exiles among whom these writings orig- 
inated were surrounded by visible signs and expressions of 
idolatry on every hand. The shrines of the Babylonian gods 
were equipped with a splendor beside which that of the most 
luxurious of Hebrew shrines paled into insignificance. From 
the elaborate ritual which constantly confronted him Ezekiel 
drew much of the description of the imagery of the strange 
and complex figures seen in his various visions. The glories of 
Yahweh should not be outshone by any splendors of the Baby- 
lonian deities, so the equipment of Yahweh’s throne and tem- 
ple is enriched by the addition of Babylonian trappings. The 
writer of Deutero-Isaiah, on the other hand, being surrounded 
by evidences of the wealth and power of the Babylonian gods, 
takes account of them in two ways. He directly attacks them 
by sarcasm and irony as lifeless and impotent blocks of wood, 
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thus giving us the most effective exposé of the futility of 
idolatry in the Old Testament. He goes on to describe in elo- 
quent and impressive terms the omnipotence and omniscience 
of Yahweh, Israel’s God. The whole presentation constitutes 
the most effective and glowing argument for the sole suprem- 
acy of Yahweh as God of the Universe that the Old Testament 
contains. 

That Israel did not limit its borrowings to members of the 
Semitic family alone has become more and more evident in re- 
cent years. They learned from all with whom they came in 
contact. The Jewish nose came from the Hittites by intermar- 
riage. The belief in a worth-while existence of the individual 
after death was probably greatly strengthened by contact 
with the rich eschatology of Persia. The more philosophical 
elements in Hebrew literature, like the Book of Ecclesiastes 
and Proverbs 30:1-4, seem to bear the impress of Greek 
thought during the centuries immediately after 333 B.c., when 
Alexander became ruler of the known world. But to Egypt 
above all among the non-Semitic peoples was the debt of 
Judaism the heaviest. To say nothing of the contribution of 
Egypt to the civilization of Canaan which Israel inherited and 
appropriated, we have positive evidence of direct Egyptian in- 
fluence in some indisputable passages of Old Testament liter- 
ature. To what extent, if any, prophecy as a whole was due to 
Egyptian contact is today an open question. But that the 
story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife was influenced by the 
Egyptian Tale of Two Brothers can hardly be doubted. No 
better example than this could be desired of the degree to 
which the Hebrew mind ennobled whatever it touched. It is 
likewise altogether probable that the expression in Malachi 
4:2, “the sun of righteousness shall arise with healing in its 
wings,” had its origin in observation of the winged disk of the 
sun god so commonly used in Egypt. But more convincing 
than anything else is the fact, recently discovered, that Prov- 
erbs 22:17 ff. is largely a collection of proverbs borrowed 
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directly from an Egyptian writing of the 11th century B.c., 
known as The Teaching of Amen-em-ope. These Egyptian 
proverbs were taken over verbatim by the Hebrew editor, in 
so far as he could use them in a collection of Yahweh litera- 
ture, and were sent forth by him as materials for the instruc- 
tion of Hebrew youth in the right way of living. Such a dis- 
covery is clear demonstration of the open-mindedness and 
catholicity of at least one Hebrew contributor to the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. 

In the face of an increasing accumulation of facts like 
these there is need today of a new writing of the religion of 
Israel and of a new study of messianic prophecy. There is no 
modern book on the latter subject, which was once so fertile a 
field of cultivation. The new record would be radically differ- 
ent from the old apologetic treatises. It would be destructive 
of all their cherished illusions. But the time has passed in Old 
Testament interpretation for anybody to be deterred from re- 
cording the truth by fear of the consequences. The reading of 
the Assuan papyri, the decipherment of the Sinai inscriptions, 
and the more complete knowledge now available of the rela- 
tionships between Israel and the surrounding nations combine 
to make a new history of Hebrew religion necessary. ‘The men 
who would do these things must be a good deal more than 
mere Hebraists. The study of Hebrew religion today is in- 
separably linked up with that of Assyrians, Babylonians, Hit- 
tites, Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks. It calls for an all- 
around historical and linguistic training. Yet in recent years 
Hebrew and linguistic studies have been made optional in 
nearly all our seminaries, so that the difficulty of finding men 
properly equipped for the conduct of research work in these 
fields is becoming greatly accentuated. The prospects of such 
work are exceedingly bright. The scholar who undertakes it 
with open mind and unflagging zea) may count with certainty 
upon discoveries that will bring with them their own reward. 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON LUKE! 


The Gospel of Luke, in spite of its primary importance, has been 
almost neglected by English and American commentators. This is no 
doubt chiefly due to the difficulty of treating it as a self-contained whole. 
Most of the material has already been dealt with in the discussion of 
Matthew and Mark, and only a few chapters seem to be left for special 
commentary. Yet Luke’s Gospel, in a conspicuous degree, has a character 
of its own. Even when it runs parallel with the other gospels it needs to 
be considered separately, and most of the commentators have shrunk 
from this labor. 

Dr. Easton has undertaken to write a commentary of moderate bulk 
which will take full account of the parallels and yet examine Luke’s Gos- 
pel as a work complete in itself. The task is a formidable one, but has 
been admirably carried out. Its execution has been possible only because 
the author has a singular gift of concise statement and at the same time a 
faculty of seizing on what is strictly relevant. A work which might easily 
have overflowed into several volumes and left at the end a very confused 
impression has thus been confined to four hundred pages. 

Dr. Easton’s method is to divide the Gospel into its natural short 
sections and comment on each of them, verse by verse. At the close of 
each section he discusses the correspondences with Matthew and Mark, 
and also considers the difficulties of a critical and historical nature which 
fall outside of the strict exegesis. Footnotes on every page are concerned 
with purely textual matters, and this part of the work has been excellently 
done. The more important readings are stated, in the familiar notation, 
and are accompanied where necessary with a few words of illuminating 
comment which enable the student to form a judgment. Account is taken 
not only of the well-known codices, but of the newer MS material which 
is not yet generally accessible. For this reason alone the work has a pecu- 
Jiar value, 

For some years past it has been apparent that the study of the Third 
Gospe) has been entering on a new phase. Closer inguiry into the synop- 

*The Gospel according to St. Luke: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary, New Vork. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. xl-+-367 pages. $3.50. 
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tic problem has demonstrated that Luke was no mere literary artist 
whose deviations from Mark may be set down to his own fancy, He had 
access to independent sources, and his testimony on matters of fact must 
be taken seriously. Dr. Easton’s book must have been virtually finished 
before the appearance of Dr. Streeter’s work on The Four Gospels, and 
it is interesting to note the general agreement of the two scholars. Dr. 
Easton, like Dr. Streeter, assigns a primary value to Luke’s special 
source. He points out continually in his notes that it can be distinguished 
from Mark even when it covers much the same ground. A fu)) study of 
Luke’s sources and editorial methods would have involved an examina- 
tion of the whole synoptic problem, and Dr. Easton has decided that this 
lies outside his province. His estimate of Mark and Q and the special 
source can only be gathered incidentally from the critical notes. We can- 
not but regret that he has construed his duties as a commentator so 
strictly. A longer introduction in which he summed up his conclusions 
would have enhanced the value of the book. 

The exegesis proper deserves unqualified praise. No difficulty is 
shirked, and the notes are always brief and clear and pointed. Nothing 
is more irritating in most commentaries than the endless chronicle of 
previous opinions, for the most part obsolete or palpably absurd. Dr. 
Easton has none of this mistaken piety toward his predecessors. He has 
made a full study of their work, but quotes them only when they afford 
real light. Sometimes he wisely refrains from any dogmatic decision as to 
the meaning of a disputed verse. As a rule, however, he leaves us in no 
doubt of his own view, and it is invariably sensible and well balanced. 
Theologically he inclines toward a conservative position, but never al- 
lows himself to be swayed by doctrinal prejudice in his search for the true 
meaning of the text. Wherever possible he tries to justify the statements 
of Luke, and sometimes does so when they may fairly be regarded as 
doubtful. But it may be counted virtue in a commentator to be loyal to 
his author. Dr. Easton’s confidence in Luke is surely preferable to the 
perpetual nagging and hair-splitting of M. Loisy in his recent commen- 
tary on the same Gospel. 

Our chief criticisms of the book are due to no fault of the author, but 
to the limitations of space under which he labors. We could have wished 
that his notes had been accompanied either by a Greek text or by a 
translation. A good commentary is not a mere work of reference, like a 
dictionary, but a book to be read; and the task of turning continually 
from Westcott and Hort to Dr. Easton’s exposition is irksome and dis- 
tracting. It would have been helpful, too, if longer notes had been intro- 
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duced here and there, discussing the more important questions. Dr. 
Easton has thought out those questions and often condenses the sub- 


stance of several paragraphs into one or two short sentences. But he 
would have done better at times to give us the paragraphs. Some of his 
most valuable suggestions are in danger of being overlooked because of 
the excessive brevity of the statement, All these additions, however, 
would have taken at least a hundred pages, and made all the difference 
between a manageable and an unwieldy book, 

It is a great matter that a really modern commentary on Luke is 
now available in English. Dr. Easton has given the scholar al) that he 
can desire in the way of textual apparatus and critical inguiry. He has 
also provided the ordinary student of the New Testament with a clear 
and readable exposition embodying the latest results of investigation. 
Those who want homiletics must look elsewhere; but even for the pur- 
poses of the preacher nothing could be more useful than this honest 
attempt to present the actual meaning of the incomparable Third Gospel. 


E. F. Scotr 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A FRENCH VIEW OF CHRISTIAN UNITY* 


This little book is a welcome sign of the times. Books on church 
unity we have had in plenty, but they have been written largely by Eng- 
lish and American authors and have dealt with the problem of organic 
unity primarily from the point of view of the relation of the Anglo- 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal churches to Roman Catholicism, on‘ 
the one hand, and Protestantism, on the other. For the most part these 
discussions have excited only an academic interest in the members of 
other churches, whose attention has been concentrated upon tasks nearer 
at hand, and who, recognizing their spiritual unity in Jesus Christ, have 
felt little need of exchanging their present denominational machinery for 
a new and as yet untried organization. 

The disheartening experiences of the post-war period have, however, 
made Protestant Christians everywhere vividly conscious of their need of 
standing together, and the Stockholm Conference has suggested possibili- 
ties of still wider co-operation between the Protestant communions and 


1T’Unité du Protestantisme. By André Bouvier. Lausanne: Imprimerie La 
Concorde, 1925. 115 pages. 
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the churches of the Eastern Orthodox faith. Under these circumstances 
continental Christians are beginning to take a new interest in the experi- 
ments which the churches of America have made in federation and the 
little book before us is one example of this new interest. 

The author, M. André Bouvier, is a member of the Reformed Church 
of Switzerland. He spent a year in the United States as a Fellow of the 
Union Theological Seminary and this book is a fruit of the studies which 
he made during that time. It falls into two parts—one theoretical and 
the other practical. Part I discusses the nature of unity in its various 
aspects: physical, biological, psychological, social, moral, and religious. 
Part II is devoted to an account of the experiments in practical opera- 
tion in America—the Federal Council of Churches and the various forms 
of local federation. After pointing out how in every realm of human ex- 
perience we find an inescapable tendency toward unity, the author goes 
on to say that such unity must not be confused with uniformity. On the 
contrary, in its highest forms it takes for granted the existence of a mul- 
tiplicity of differing elements in whose synthesis unity consists. Our diffi- 
culty with Catholicism is not that it emphasizes the need of unity, but 
that it does not make adequate provision for the elements to be united 
and tries to secure unity by suppressing independence rather than by co- 
ordinating existing differences through their subordination to a higher and 
common end. The significance of Protestantism is that it furnishes a new 
method for realizing an older ideal, namely, the method of the free co- 
operation of independent units held together by a common loyalty. The 
natural form of organization through which this ideal finds expression is 
federation, which, to M. Bouvier, is not a substitute for organic union but 
the method through which it must be realized if it is to be realized at all. 

In the light of this preliminary discussion of principles, the author 
then considers in detail the various forms of the co-operative movement 
in the United States, which he finds to be essentially based upon sound 
principles—principles which he thinks may wisely be applied by the 
European churches to their own problems. 

WititraAmM ApAMs Brown 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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MAKING VITAL THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 


Each of these volumes! consists of a course of five lectures delivered 
on a special foundation by a professor of Christian theology. Each is con- 
cerned primarily with the idea of God; each is easy and popular in style; 
and the endeavor of each is to present the Christian conception of God 
in a way that will appeal to the men of today. But the resemblance goes 
no farther; for while Professor Bell is concerned mainly with the natural 
or creative relationship between God and man, or rather between God 
and his world generally, Professor Shaw has in mind rather the religious 
relationship between them. And the two books are very different in 
their qualities. 

Professor Shaw sets out from the position that the distinctive essence 
of the Christian conception of God lies in the thought of divine father- 
hood. In Christianity alone, he believes, is fatherhood made “the central 
determining attribute in whose service all other attributes of Godhead are 
exercised,” so that, in the words of Coleridge, 

All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


This, to be sure, has of recent years come to be very controversial ground, 
for there have been many—Anglo-Catholics on the one hand and radical 
modernist historians on the other—who have seemed to claim that the , 
fatherhood of God is the central conception, neither of the teaching of 
Jesus nor of Christianity, but only of liberal Protestantism. But we think 
that Professor Shaw is right and makes good his case both historically 
and philosophically. 

The remaining lectures attempt to relate the conception of the divine 
fatherhood to prayer, to the incarnation, the atonement, and the resur- 
rection of Christ respectively; and there is appended a homily in which 
the relationship of fatherhood to regeneration is discussed in simple and 
practical terms. The issues raised in the lectures are thus very well sug- 
gested by their subtitles: “Can prayer count in a world of law?” “Why 
call Jesus God the Son Incarnate?” “Why did Jesus die?” “Why was 
Jesus raised from the dead?” and “Why become sons of God?” The pur- 
pose throughout is an apologetic one—to commend to the modern mind 

* The Christian Gospel of the Fatherhood of God. By John Mackintosh Shaw, 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology, Presbyterian College, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1925. xvi-++191 pages. 

Sharing in Creation. By W. Cosby Bell, D.D., Professor of the Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion, Virginia Theological Seminary. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. 227 pages. 
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what the writer takes to be the essential tenets of the Christian faith; and 
the first point of importance about any apologetic is where exactly it 
takes up its defensive position and, as it were, digs its front-line trenches. 
In the case of prayer Professor Shaw intrenches himself in the position 
that God “has provided in His universe a place for prayer, and further 
makes the bestowal of His blessing on ourselves and others dependent on 
prayer”; and he seeks to make this position reasonable by pointing out 
that “unless men pray, God is not given the opportunity for the bestowal 
of His chiefest blessings on men.” Some readers may feel, however, that 
there remains a certain vagueness as to the exact sense in which this con- 
dition is to be understood and as to the exact manner of its working. Is it 
merely that, although God’s best gifts are forever waiting at our doors, 
they cannot in any sense become ours until we are willing and eager to 
receive them—a statement that is perhaps too obvious to need making? 
Or is it rather that our felt need of them must take the form of petition 
before God is willing to give them—a conception which may not seem 
entirely worthy of the highest Christian thought of God? In the case of 
the incarnation, Professor Shaw’s front-line position is that the difference 
between Jesus and other men is “a difference not merely of degree, but 
of kind or class.” “Here is One,” he says, “who is not only separate 
from sinners, but distinct from the saints”; and he adopts as his own the 
old patristic alternative, aut deus aut non bonus homo, “Either Jesus was 
uniquely divine or He was not even a good man.” To some readers this 
may seem to be ground a little too hazardous on which to build so vital a 
pillar of the church’s faith. In the case of the Atonement, the position 
defended is that “God being who He is and what He is .... , He 
could forgive His sinful children only on such terms as should at once do 
right to His own holiness and ensure the holiness of those who were for- 
given”; and the words of J. K. Mozley are quoted with approval that 
“Christ did for men in relation to God, and on the scale of the world’s sin, 
something which man could not do for himself, and which did really and 
for ever change the moral situation as between God and man.” In the 
case of the resurrection, the position adopted is as follows: 

Through the resurrection of Jesus as no merely spiritual resurrection, no 
mere survival of the spirit beyond death, . . . . but as a being raised from the 
power of death and the grave, God has . . . . convincingly manifested the 
supremacy of spirit over the strongest material forces, and shown that the ma- 
terial order is rooted and grounded in moral and spiritual purposes. The long 
struggle between nature and spirit was concentrated climactically in the body 
of Jesus, and by his bodily resurrection from death and the grave victory is 
shown to remain with spirit. 
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There will no doubt be readers of Professor Shaw’s book who will 
feel that they would not draw their lines of defense quite in these same 
places, but there can be no reader who will not appreciate the book’s 
many sound and charming qualities. Here is deeply serious argumenta- 
tion combined with a most enviable lightness of touch. Here is careful 
thinking expressed with real distinction of style. And here—not the least 
of blessings—is a most impeccable scholarship. 

The Preface to Professor Bell’s book disclaims any attempt on the 
author’s part to make an original contribution to our thinking. What 
these lectures endeavor to do is rather to bring together into a brief and 
easy presentation a number of tendencies of thought that have recently 
been making themselves felt in the whole matter of God’s relation to the 
world. The writers chiefly drawn upon are the late Professor Ward, Pro- 
fessor Sorley, Professor Howison, Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, Professor J. Ar- 
thur Thomson, Professor Pringle-Pattison, and so forth. The idea of our 
sharing in creation is perhaps hardly made enough of in the book to war- 
rant its place in the title. The key to what Professor Bell has here in 
mind may be found in the quoted saying of Professor Howison that ‘“un- 
less creators are created, nothing really is created.” It is only, that is to 
say, when that which is created is at the same time given some limited 
measure of independence of its creator (and, therefore, of creative free- 
dom of its own) that we can properly speak of creation at all. Man is 
thus not merely a product of creative evolution, but is himself in his 
measure a creator, and his highest destiny is to share with God in the 
great forward movement of the universe. The book is one which may 
well prove helpful to some of the many students who are at present seek- 
ing guidance about this whole question of evolutionary creation. Its out- 
ward form is disappointing. The printing is shockingly careless and 
grows worse toward the end. On page 199 we hear of the poems of one 
“Keat”! On page 201 something serious has gone wrong with the quota- 
tion from Carlyle and likewise with the footnote reference. On page 204 
the text suddenly dwindles into small type, the printer having evidently 
thought he was dealing with a footnote. The whole is indifferently printed 
on inferior paper, and suffers from what is to us a new malady in a book, 
namely, a marked unevenness of spacing between the lines. An index is 
lacking. 

JoHN BAILLIE 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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INTERPRETING MODERN CHRISTIANITY* 


Professor Bacon has given us an extremely suggestive and stimulating 
book, one which not only evinces the wealth of his scholarship in the field 
of New Testament criticism but reveals his keen interest in the underly- 
ing problems of religion. The primary interest of the writer is not to de- 
termine simply what the apostolic message was, but to help the church to 
determine its message for today. 

“The atonement,” says Professor Bacon, “has always been the cen- 
tral doctrine of Christianity.” Paul is the great interpreter of Christiani- 
ty, and his system revolves about two foci. The first is justification by 
faith, “justification in the blood of Christ.” The death of Christ is the 
central fact here and Paul is its great interpreter. For Jesus that death 
was the last great act of devotion in his self-dedication to his task. His 
concern was with the nation, the reconciliation of Israel to God. Paul 
went farther. He denationalizes and universalizes, first of all on the basis 
of his own experience of the saving love of God, then through the appli- 
cation and interpretation of the Isaianic Servant passages. The Servant’s 
life is an offering for sin. The great conviction is that God was in Christ, 
that the death of Jesus was the supreme deed of divine love and the great- 
est fact of history. 

The other focus is sanctification, or, in Paul’s phraseology, life in the 
Spirit. Life in the Spirit is Paul’s gospel. From this personal experience 
comes Paul’s universalism: Christ died for me, not simply for the nation. 
And while others saw in the gifts of the Spirit the proof that Jesus was at 
the right hand of God, Paul moved on to a Spirit Christology—that the 
eternal redemptive Spirit was incarnate in Christ. And so the ethical ele- 
ment comes in. Faith means unreserved dedication. The answer to that 
is not only justification, or acquittal, but the gift of the Spirit. And the 
Spirit is the same divine Spirit that was in Jesus; it is the love which 
suffered death, it is “the mind of Christ.” 

Professor Bacon strikes the distinctly religious note. The essential 
fact that makes the gospel is not the words of Jesus, whether of teaching 
about God or ethical ideal; it is that God was present in Christ, that the 
eternal Spirit of love was here reconciling men to himself. And by the 
side of this is the other fact, basal for Paul’s message as for his experi- 
ence, that the divine Spirit of love that was in Jesus is given to men as 


*The Apostolic Message. By Benjamin W. Bacon. New York: The Century 


Co., 1925. vii+423 pages. $3.50. 
Liberal Christianity. By William P. Merrill. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1925. 170 pages. $1.75. 
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their life. Beyond this fundamental position the author does not help us 
much in answering the question as to how the apostolic message is to be 
conceived by the modern man. Part III, “The Gospel for Our Own 
Time,” receives but little space and that space is mainly taken up with a 
renewed discussion of the historical questions. The publishers announce 
that Professor Bacon “comes forward as the outspoken champion of a 
positive doctrine of the blood-atonement.” He says himself that he stands 
for ‘an objective theory of the atonement.” But the “objectivity” has 
the same sense as when we speak of “the effect of prayer”; it is the idea 
of “a Being within the range of our human understanding, and in mag- 
netic touch with the human heart.” He certainly does not mean any 
blood-atonement in the sense in which both proponents and opponents 
use that term today. In the end we are told that in its “ultimate simplici- 
ty” the gospel is the message of the cross as the manifestation of the love 
of God. 

The book is narrower in scope than its title would lead one to expect, 
though the author suggests in his preface that his primary interest is in 
the atonement and that he is leaving doctrinal reformulation to others. 
For a treatment of the “apostolic message,” however, the eschatological 
surely cannot be passed by in this manner, nor is Paul’s doctrine of the 
Spirit as the Christ spirit the only word to be spoken on the ethical side, 
particularly if our ultimate interest is, as here, an evaluation of the mes- 
sage for our own day. Dr. Bacon’s volume, however, should be read by 
all who are interested alike in historical interpretation and present-day 
formulation of Christianity. Especially suggestive is the way in which he 
relates the Pauline teaching of the cross to current Jewish conceptions 
and distinguishes it from these, as well as his account of the varying and 
developing opinion revealed in the New Testament. 

Dr. Merrill’s book belongs to the literature of controversy or, if you 
will, discussion. Of that literature it is a most admirable example in its 
clearness, its fairness, and its fine temper. He illustrates in spirit as well 
as in thought the liberal Christianity which he describes. 

The mest valuable part of the book is the first three chapters, where 

‘he discusses the nature of liberalism and contrasts it with dogmatic au- 
thoritarianism of the Roman Catholic and Protestant types. He is fair to 
his opponents; he does not damn by definition after the common method. 
He makes clear that the fundamental issue is not the acceptance of this 
doctrine or that set of fundamental dogmas, that it lies rather in the 
spirit, the attitude, and the method, and that the true liberal may very 
well be conservative in his conclusions. The liberal Christian “accepts 
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the scientific method; he is chiefly concerned with the vital, present, 
spiritual experience; and he believes in the unity of spiritual experience.” 
He is one who “puts his trust in spirit and truth, rather than in authority 
and force.” 

In the chapter on the New Testament, Dr. Merrill faces the same 
question that Dr. Bacon does, as to the message of the New Testament 
for men and its meaning for today. There is no use of critical apparatus, 
though the author is not unaware of critical study. Specific doctrinal 
formulations, such as Paul’s interpretation of the cross, he leaves aside. 
He considers himself at one with the fundamental faith of the New Testa- 
ment as to the meaning of religion and as to how life comes to men. Re- 
ligion is to know God in personal fellowship, through faith in Jesus 
Christ. That men may thus have eternal life from God through Christ his 
Son is the fundamental conviction of the New Testament as a whole. 
Salvation is life at its highest and fullest as gained through such a fellow- 
ship. But Dr. Merrill protests against the one-sided emphasis upon the 
death of Jesus and against the idea of a substitutionary atonement. The 
death is the supreme manifestation of Jesus’ spirit and life. It is the life, 
the personality of Jesus, that counts. The supreme problem is the giving 
of life. But despite the difference of emphasis and expression, Dr. Merrill 
like Dr. Bacon belongs to the “evangelical” wing of modernists. 

The New Testament professor and the New York preacher are both 
liberals. They distinguish history from doctrine. Their authority is the 
spirit and not the letter. They hold the open mind to the truth. And 
they represent a great group who invalidate Professor Lake’s classifica- 
tion of fundamentalists, institutionalists, and experimentalists. They 
are certainly not “institutionalists,” concerned primarily with the institu- 
tion, trying to find a “minimum of opinion which must be accepted.” 
Their interest is in life, which is bigger than either thought or institution, 
which Lake puts as alternatives. On the other hand, they differ plainly 
from Lake’s “‘experimentalists” in their definite conviction that in Jesus 
the eternal Spirit of love reveals himself to men and calls them to himself. 
They see here the historic beginnings of Christianity. They find here a 
natural bond of union with others in the Christian fellowship. They do 
not impose doctrinal formulations. They give full place to historical-criti- 
cal study. But they begin with this conviction and not with the vague 
attitude of general experimentation. As a matter of fact, Professor Lake’s 
position is no pure experimentalism. He has proposed a creed, a “mini- 
mum of opinion,” and by his definition no one qualifies as an experimen- 
talist who does not begin with his twofold theory: “that there is a pur- 
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pose in life of which he is only a part,” “that there is a source of life 
which imparts help to him when he is weak, comfort when he is in sorrow, 
and purification when he has sinned.” Equally with Merrill and Bacon, 
Lake wishes to retain contact with the Christian fellowship and historic 
Christianity. Meanwhile his definition of experimentalism would exclude 
some who cannot begin with his creed, or, as he calls it, theory. 


Harris FRANKLIN RALL 
GarrETT BIBLicaL INSTITUTE 


TWO REALISTIC VIEWS OF NATURE? 


The contemporary realistic movement in philosophy has now split 
into so many discordant groups that it no longer connotes much to a 
prospective reader to hear that these volumes are both attempts, by phi- 
losophers of recognized standing, to contribute toward a realistic inter- 
pretation of nature and mind. To essay a brief characterization of what 
this involves would be to describe the common element in realism, how- 
ever meager, and this we might do by calling it an essentially conserva- 
tive form of philosophic piety. By this is meant that it is an effort to get 
a view of the world that will not stray too far from the unreflective no- 
tions of the common man, keep fidelity to the traditional mistakes and 
absurd problems of Lockian philosophy, and, above all, avoid wounding 
in the least the susceptibilities of the triumphant modern physical scien- 
tist. 

Not all realists, however, reveal much piety toward religious ideals 
and experience. As their previous volumes would lead one to expect, 
Professors Boodin and Drake are not thus to be classed. Both feel pro- 
foundly the reality of those events in human life which one spontane- 
ously evokes the religious categories to describe, and while one eye is 
fixed on the realistic creed as just summarized, they are obviously eager 
to state the outcome in such a fashion that religion will not become a 
quite impossible phenomenon. The way of accomplishing this result is 
not quite so startlingly magical in the case of Mr. Boodin as it is with Mr. 
Drake; the former postulates a hierarchy of entities (or energies) on 
different levels, whose cosmic interaction forms his general principle of 


* Cosmic Evolution: Outlines of Cosmic Idealism. By John Elof Boodin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 484 pages. 

Mind and Its Place in Nature. By Durant Drake. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. xv-+259 pages. 
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interpretation, and this hierarchy culminates in God as the supreme en- 
ergy, dependent on the lower for his being when one explains from the 
standpoint of evolution, supplying them their nature and power when 
one views the necessary reverse process of emanation. It is this attempt 
to combine the traditional notion of creation with the modern evolu- 
tionary method of explanation under the conception of cosmic interac- 
tion which gives the book its chief significance in the light of contempo- 
rary discussions. To the chief difficulty in such a reconciliation—the 
question of the real emergence of new qualities in time—the author has 
no consistent or unambiguous solution to offer. 

Professor Drake makes religion feel at home by his convenient mind- 
stuff theory of the substance of nature. Leave out half a dozen sentences 
in the book, and you will think yourself wandering in the most gro- 
tesque of materialisms: the mind is the brain; consciousness is the mo- 
tion of the organism; nothing exists except the electronic or ethereal 
ultimates postulated by physical science; life, as immediately lived, is 
completely illusory except so far as perceived primary qualities in some 
unexplained and miraculous fashion veridically report characteristics of 
existent objects. Yet presto! all this is changed by a wave of the wand 
into a cosmic idealism—it appears that science after all describes merely 
the order of nature, not her substance; by introspection we discover that 
the inner substance of the brain is sentiency, but the rest of nature is the 
same as the brain on the inner side (one wonders how Mr. Drake is so 
sure of this), hence nature as a whole is made of the same stuff as minds 
are. Consciousness arises only when large-scale adjustments need to be 
made by complex unifications of this sentient matter in the form of 
higher organisms. (One wonders again why they would ever need to be 
made.) 

Why should such books as these be written? The question is indeed 
hard to answer. Here we have two philosophers discussing the very basic 
questions of epistemology and cosmology without, apparently, ever hav- 
ing raised the question of what it means to get an ultimate explanation 
of anything; what is a sound metaphysical method; in short, what ques- 
tions can sanely be asked, what not, why, and how. The result is that in 
both these books (especially in Professor Drake’s) many things are taken 
for granted which ought to be subjected to careful analysis and explana- 
tion, such as the proper use of the terms “external” and “exist,” the dis- 
tinction between order and substance, and the truly marvelous identifi- 
cation of the object of introspection with the brain; while on the other 
hand confident answers are proffered to questions that ought never to 
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be asked at all, such as the nature of the relation between mind and its 
object, and the why of the appearance of consciousness in the evolution- 
ary process. One might as well ask: Why is it possible to ask “why” 
about anything? 

Such metaphysics keeps giving philosophy a bad name. Still, let 
those who find amusement in playing this game and find illumination in 
such speculations keep pursuing the end of the rainbow—they are pro- 
ducing an interesting combination of the rough-and-ready metaphysics 
of the man in the street, suddenly acquainted with scientific discoveries, 
with the reasonings that might be indulged in by a pure spirit without 
part or lot in human experience at all. Others will learn from their work 
still more vividly the lesson that unless metaphysicians can hit upon an 
adequate conception of their task and a consistent, socially verifiable 
method, mere acceptance of the present results of science carries no title 
whatever of assurance to philosophy. 

Professor Boodin’s book, withal, shows the fruit of an enormous 
reading among present scientific discussions in all fields. For bringing 
this material together and showing the need and possibility of weaving 
it into a larger picture he deserves the thanks of all thinkers. 


E. A. BurRTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF SACRAMENTS? 


This work was submitted in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago in 1915, but its publication was 
delayed by the war. The author states in the Preface the main views of 
the book. These are that the sacraments have a natural history and that 
the reality of religion is bound up with their maintenance. In the later 
chapters the pagan and Christian mysteries are discussed and the posi- 
tion is taken that they have much the same character because both took 
shape under the same general social environment, namely, that of the 


_ Graeco-Roman world. In principle, however, these rites are the same as 


those of primitive peoples, that is, they arise from a practical need of our 
common human nature. 

This work furnishes excellent condensed illustrations of the main 
features of primitive religion. It holds to the priority of rites as com- 
pared with beliefs and doctrines. The ceremonies are viewed as projec- 


* Sacraments and Society: A Study of the Origin and Value of Rites in Religion. 
By Allan Worthington Cooke. Boston: The Gorham Press, 1924. 
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tions, reproductions, within the life-process of the peoples, and are devel- 
oped around the crises of individual growth, such as birth, puberty, mar- 
riage, and death, and the contacts of the tribe with other tribes in war 
and hospitality. The relation of the tribe to nature is also reflected in the 
ceremonials of seedtime and harvest. The discussions of myth and magic 
are consistently within the functional, genetic method adopted. 

The first eight chapters are of more scientific importance, while the 
remaining four are speculative and theoretical. As a presentation of the 
genetic account of rites and ceremonies, this book is well organized and 
well illustrated and gives abundant references to the sources for further 
study. It makes an excellent introduction to the generally accepted ge- 
netic view of religious rites. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE DATE OF THE EXODUS 


The book bearing the title given above is a fine piece of exact and 
clear scholarship. The problem it discusses is one of the most difficult 
and complex in the whole history of Israel. The biblical facts and repre- 
sentations do not, in and of themselves, furnish an adequate basis for the 
determination of the question as to when the Israelites left Egypt. What 
the Old Testament offers has to be supplemented and interpreted by facts 
from both hieroglyphic and cuneiform documents. These facts are so 
many and so conflicting that it is a difficult task to make them march 
toward any single goal. 

Mr. Jack has decided upon the date 1445 B.c. for the Exodus. The 
Hebrews’ entry into Canaan was as a part of the Habirw movement in the 
early part of the fourteenth century B.c. This period was one of weakness 
in Egypt under the reign of Amenhotep II, when her grip upon Canaan 
was very loose. This is as good a period as can be found for the entry of 
Hebrews into Canaan. But there are difficulties of a serious sort in the 
way of placing the Exodus at 1445 B.c. The fact is that there seem to 
have been Hebrews in Canaan continuously from the days of the Tel-el- 
Amarna correspondence down to the opening of the twelfth century 
B.c., since the habiru, su-tu, SA.GAZ, aperiu, and Sasu peoples were al- 
most certainly members of a great congeries of peoples to which the He- 
brews belonged. These, together with the “Israel” of the Merneptah 


*J. W. Jack, The Date of the Exodus in the Light of External Evidence. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1925. Pp. xiv-+-282. $3.50. 
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stele, fill up the entire period between the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
twelfth centuries B.c. Yet at the same time there were Hebrews in 
Egypt apparently, if we may safely associate the aperiu with the He- 
brews. These aperiu were in Egypt from the days of Thothmes III 
(1501 B.C.) to those of Rameses IV (1172 B.c.). Mr. Jack seeks to ac- 
count for these people as mercenary soldiers or forced laborers. Mer- 
cenary soldiers do not work as slaves, however, and “forced laborers” is 
precisely what the Hebrew records make the Hebrews in Egypt to have 
been. Hence to some of us the hypothesis of a divided Israel, one part 
in Canaan and the other in Egypt, seems the better solution. The build- 
ing of the cities Pithom and Rameses also points to the presence of He- 
brews in Egypt long after 1445 B.c. The reality of the city Rameses is 
established now by a stele of Rameses II (1292 B.c.) dug up at Beth- 
shean, in which that king speaks of tribute brought to him at the city of 
Rameses by Semites. The city names, therefore, are historical, and that 
fact lends probability to the essential historicity of the story of forced 
labor as a whole. 

The book brings together from a wide range of sources a great mass 
of materials, and so greatly facilitates the study of the problem. Minor 
errors in proofreading are almost inevitable in a technical discussion like 
this.? The origin of the pronunciation “Jehovah” for the Hebrew name of 
God is put too late on page 105. It arose at least three hundred years 
earlier, viz., in the thirteenth century A.p. Apart from such small mat- 
ters, the discussion is wholly admirable and worthy of a hearty reception 
among scholars. 

J. M. Powis SmiTH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* Page 8, line 2 from bottom, J. Wiedemann; page 76, line 9 from top, lL. 
Amarna; page 112, last line, 1. Schafer; page 119, line 9 from bottom, J. Keilin- 
schriften; page 134, line 5 from top, /.438, and line 13 from top, . seems; page 142, 
line 5 from top, /. Chasdim. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The more important books in the list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Fortieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1918-19). 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1925. vii-+-664 pages. $2.75. 
A series of studies of the ceremonials and beliefs of the Fox Indians, by Truman 

Michelson. The volume includes a selected Fox bibliography. This is another valua- 

ble addition to the reconstruction of the early religions and folk-ways of the Amer- 

ican primitives. 

BELL, RrcHArD. Origin of Islam in Its Christian Environment (The Gunning 
Lectures, Edinburgh University, 1925). New York: Macmillan, 1926. 
vii-+224 pages. 1os.6d. 

A sketch of the development of the religious message of Mohammed and of 
later Islam indicating, in the judgment of the author, a gradual infiltration of Jewish 
and Christian ideas into the religion of the prophet. 


Bunce, E. A. WALLIs. Babylonian Life and History. New York: Revell, 1925. 
xxi-++-296 pages. $3.75. 

A rewriting of an earlier book of the same title first published forty years ago. 
This work takes account of the latest discoveries and gives in an interesting way a 
bird’s-eye view of the land and people of ancient Babylon. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge 
was himself keeper of the Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum. He thus had access to first-hand sources and made good use of them. 


FRAZER, SIR JAMES Georce. The Worship of Nature. Vol. I. New York: 

Macmillan, 1926. xxvi+-672 pages. $4.00. 

The Gifford Lectures for 1924 and 1925. The book is a vast collection of mate- 
rials from all lands and ages dealing with the reaction of early or primitive human 
groups to sky, earth, and sun. It may serve as a contribution of data to the discus- 
sion of the origin and nature of the “High Gods” of primitives which has, in the last 
few years, engaged the attention of Schmidt, Pettazzoni, and Sdéderblom. 


Wit, Rozert. Le Culte. Etude d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses. Tome 
Premier: Le Caractére religieux du culte. Strasbourg: Librairie Istra, 
1925. xiii+458 pages. Fr. 60. 

The author notes that the great divisions of the Christian Church are seeking 
today a cult form which will be a more adequate, artistic, and emotional expression 
for public worship than the traditional forms. He surveys the field of history of reli- 
gions to secure a background—dealing with the religious character, the various types, 
and the attitudes indicated in the historic cults. Finally he offers his own solution of 
the problem of modern public worship. The solution scarcely justifies so much labor. 
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HEBREW RELIGION 


Bousset, WILHELM. Die Religion des Judentums. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. 
xi+576 pages. 

For more than two decades Bousset’s Religion des Judentums has been an in- 
valuable supplement to Schiirer. Accordingly a third edition, revised by Hugo Gress- 
mann, is welcomed. Except in the introduction and the conclusion the reviser has 
not altered the content of Bousset’s second edition to any considerable extent. Here 
and in an excursus reviewing the literature on the subject account is taken of recent 
investigations and proposed solutions. The usefulness of the work has been increased 
by the direct quotation of source materials. Throughout the new edition it is ap- 
parent that the reviser’s point of view regarding religious origins happily coincides 
with that of the author. 


Duum, Hans. Der Verkehr Gottes mit den Menschen im Alten Testament. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. 218 pages. M. 8.40. 

A study of the religion of Israel from the point of view of its communion with 
God. This is a very objective piece of work, the Old Testament being allowed to 
speak for itself to an unusual extent. The presuppositions as to date and authorship 
are those of the modern critical school. The whole presentation constitutes a 
thoughtful survey of the religion of Israel throughout its history. 


HeErrorD, R. TRAVERS. MIN "P™B. Pirké Aboth. New York: Block Pub. 

Co., 1925. vii+176 pages. $2.00. 

No treatise of the Mishnah excels this one in interest for Christian readers. 
Here the typical teaching of the rabbis is seen at its best, and undoubtedly much of 
its content is in substance as old as, or older than, Jesus. The Hebrew text (pointed) 
is followed by an accurate English translation and a full commentary. The book 
should be in the hands of every student of the Gospels. 


MoEHLMAN, ConRAD Henry. The Unknown Bible. New York: Doran, 1926. 

271 pages. $2.00. 

A very informing book as to the real nature of the Scriptures. It is packed full 
of interesting facts and throws much light, not only upon the nature of the Bible, 
but upon the origin and development of established views regarding it. Every minis- 
ter and Bible teacher should possess a copy. 


Warp .e, W. LanpspEtt. Jsrael and Babylon. New York: Revell, 1925. xvi-++ 

343 pages. $2.50. 

A study of the relationship between Israel and Babylon as reflected in the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions and in the Old Testament. The materials are organized around 
the following centers: the historical contacts of the two peoples; the origin of He- 
brew monotheism; the parallel stories of the creation, the deluge, and the fall of 
man; the Hebrew patriarchs; the antediluvians; Yahweh and the Sabbath; the code 
of Hammurabi and Hebrew law; and the Pan-Babylonian theory. The work is 
marked by sound judgment and fine scholarship. 
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CONCERNING JESUS 


Bonn, J. H. Industrial Influence on the Psychology of Jesus. Boston: Gor- 
ham, 1925. 155 pages. 
This volume, as its author advises us, is primarily a work of interpretation. 
The topic is one of first-rate importance. To interpret the mind of Jesus in relation 
to the industrial influences that surrounded him is a task too often neglected. Where 
the present book fails, however, is in its lack of orientation within the actual indus- 
trial conditions of Jesus’ own age and country. 


CHarnwoop, Lorp. According to St. John. Boston: Little, Brown, 1925. 

xiii-323 pages. $3.50. 

A defense of traditional views about the Gospel of John by an author evidently 
unfamiliar with the work of the last quarter-century of scholarship in this field. 
The well-known writer of Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism is called “Camont,” 
both in text and index, and a familiar title by Wendland is badly garbled. But our 
author admits having only an “indistinct recollection” of this book. 


Corrin, Henry SLOANE. The Portraits of Jesus Christ in the New Testament. 

New York: Macmillan, 1926. 96 pages. $1.00. 

Eight sermons in which the preacher frankly recognizes that we have in the 
New Testament, not a single, but a greatly varied, portraiture of Jesus, as different 
individuals and groups of believers sought to exhibit him and his meaning for them- 
selves. Critic and layman alike will welcome this little book. 


Dowp, Quincy LamartTine. Increasing Values in Jesus. Boston: Stratford, 
1925. 252 pages. $2.00. 
A series of short, suggestive studies of various human problems and attitudes, 
indicating that Jesus’ own experience and attitude furnish the key to the noblest 
interpretation of life. 


How tanp, Louis. The Mind of Jesus. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1926. 
230 pages. $2.50. 
An attempt, without recourse to critical literary processes, to penetrate the 
secret of Jesus’ mind and portray its unique character under certain catchwords 
such as “heretical,” “undogmatic,” “poetical,” “purity,” and the like. 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


Atier, Raout. La psychologie de la conversion. (2 vols.) Paris: Payot, 
1925. 505 and 509 pages. Fr. 80. 
A psychological study of conversion as it takes place in connection with mission 
work among uncivilized peoples. The treatise falls into three main divisions: pre- 
liminary steps to conversion; the conversion crisis; the consequences which follow 


this crisis. 
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Epwarb, KENNETH. Religious Experience: Its Nature and Truth. Edinburgh: 

Clark; New York: Scribner, 1926. xi++-248 pages. $3.00. 

The Kerr Lectures delivered in Glasgow in the winter of 1923. They furnish a 
careful study of the nature of religious experience and a critical consideration of 
investigations made by modern psychologists. The lecture on “The Fallacy of Psy- 
chologism” contains many shrewd observations concerning a prevalent modern 
tendency to suppose that religion translated into psychological technique is superior 
to any other translation. The discussion is marked throughout by a confident theistic 
emphasis. 


Paterson, W. P. The Nature of Religion. New York: Doran, 1926. 508 
pages. $4.50. 

The Gifford lectures for 1924. Undertaking to survey the field of religious expe- 
rience in a genuinely scientific fashion, the lecturer interprets sympathetically a some- 
what wide range of religious phenomena and indicates the positive significance of all 
efforts at religious adjustment. The facts seem to him to support a theistic phi- 
losophy. 

OLD TESTAMENT 
STAPLES, WitL1AM E. The Speeches of Elihu. Toronto: University of Toronto 

Press, 1926. 84 pages. 

A fresh study of these speeches, resulting in the conclusion that they were later 
added to the original Book of Job. The Introduction sets forth the author’s concep- 
tion of the book and the evidence for his conclusion as to the date of the speeches of 
Elihu. This is followed by a new translation of the speeches, in the grammatical and 
exegetical comments appended. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Harnack, ApDotF von. Die Briefsammlung des Apostels Paulus. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1926. 93 pages. M. 3.60. 
Six scholarly but readable lectures describing the process of assembling the 
epistolary literature of ancient Christianity, beginning with the Pauline letters and 
closing with those of Dionysius of Alexandria. 


HENNECKE, Epcar. Neutestamentliche Apokryphen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. 

513-640, 641-68, xii-+-32 pages. 

These two Lieferungen complete the second and fully revised edition of this 
standard German edition of the New Testament Apocrypha. New translations have 
been made in accordance with new manuscripts, and suitable introductions embody 
the latest findings of scholars. 


KLOSTERMANN, E. Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. III. Das Markusevange- 

lium. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. 195 pages. M. 4.50. 

A second revised edition, not, however, radically altered from the first. But to 
have recast the book to make it either represent or refute the new school of gospel 
criticism that has been coming to the front ever more prominently in Germany dur- 
ing the last decade would doubtless have been impracticable. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


De Vurprens, P. InpEFoNsE. Le paradis terrestre au troisiéme ciel. Paris: 
Librairie Saint-Francois d’Assise, 1925. 166 pages. 
A doctoral dissertation showing that the Christians of the first five centuries, 
basing their veiws on II Cor. 12 :2-4, located Paradise (Eden) in the third heaven. 


DriexL, Ernestus. Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Vol. II, Fasc. 2. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. 160 pages. $3.75. 
It is gratifying to observe that the second volume of this valuable collection is 
being pushed forward rapidly. 


Hatcu, W.H.P. The Idea of Faith in Christian Literature. Strasbourg: Im- 
primerie Alsacienne, 1925. xii+-151 pages. 

A sequel to the same author’s earlier study on the Pauline idea of faith. Here 
the investigation covers the Christian literature from the death of Paul to the close 
of the second century. It is surprising to find no mention of the Synoptic Gospels 
beyond the introductory discussion in the whole range of literature cited. 


HorrMann, Georc. Die griechisch-katholische Gemeinde in Breslau unter 
Friedrich d. Gr. Breslau: Korn, 1925. 107 pages. M. 3.50. 
A well-documented history of the vicissitudes of the little community of Greek 
Catholics at Breslau, which was founded after the First Silesian War (1743), but had 
only a short life. 


Hormoauist, Hyatmar. Die schwedische Reformation, 1523-31. Leipzig: 
Heinsius, 1925. 146 pages. 
In 1923 Dr. Holmquist, professor of church history at the University of Lund, 
published an excellent book on Den svenska reformations begynnelse. This is a 
translation, revised and enlarged by the author. 


Hurst, Grorce L. An Outline of the History of Christian Literature. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926. ix-+-547 pages. $4.00. 


This volume presents in brief outline form the history of Christian literature 
from the making of the New Testament down to modern times. The author has 


handled the difficult problems of selection and condensation with considerable skill, 
considering the limitations of space. The main purpose is evidently to furnish a 


popular introduction, primarily for the “non-theological” reader. 


DOCTRINAL 


BELL, BERNARD IppINGs. Postmodernism and Other Essays. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1926. 135 pages. $1.50. 


Breezily written essays, attempting to give a diagnosis of some of the insistent 
religious and moral questions which face the younger generation. Dr. Bell feels that 
“modernism” has depended too completely on rational and scientific processes. 


“Post-modernism” will venture to make more profound assertions, the most im- 
portant of which Dr. Bell believes to be the idea of incarnation. 
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CHAPMAN, Epwarp Mortimer. A Modernist and His Creed. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1926. ix-+393 pages. $2.50. 

Those who think that modernism is incurably polemic and iconoclastic would 
do well to read this charmingly candid spiritual autobiography. Here growth and 
progress are disclosed as normal and desirable enrichments of religious life. The vol- 
ume is a collection of profitable and pertinent observations on many phases of mod- 
ern experience. 


Just, THEoTIME De S. La royauté sociale de N.S. Jesus-Christ d’aprés le Car- 

dinal Pie. 2d ed. Paris: Beauchesne, 1925. 325 pages. Fr. 12.50. 

A résumé and exposition of the doctrine of religious supremacy as set forth by 
Bishop Pie of Poitiers, who died in 1880. The argument is directed against Jaicisme, 
and develops the thesis that since Jesus Christ is king of all nations, all national and 
social life should be organized in subjection to him. Of course, the Catholic church 
is the official interpreter of the will of Jesus Christ. 


MACKENSEN, HerMAN. Revelation in the Light of History and Experience. 

Boston: Stratford, 1926. 216 pages. $2.00. 

A freshly written apologetic along familiar lines. Granting the existence of a 
perfectly good God, such a God must reveal himself in order to express his good- 
ness. Such a revelation must have been made in definite ways. The history of Is- 
rael, culminating in Jesus, was the scene of this revelation. “If God revealed him- 
self for the reason that he loved man and for the purpose of blessing him, he did not 
want his revelation to go to waste, and therefore willed that it should be recorded 
accurately.” 


McAree, CLELAND Bovp. The Christian Conviction. New York: Macmillan, 

1926, vii--211 pages. $2.00. 

Lectures delivered in 1924-25 on the Joseph Cook Foundation, which provides 
for western lecturers furnishing “the statement and defense of the Christian faith in 
the principal cities of India, China, and Japan.” Professor McAfee has effectively 
presented Christianity in terms of the familiar theological framework, avoiding con- 


troversial questions and passing lightly over problems occasioned by critical histor- 
ical research. The main emphasis is laid on the transforming consequences in per- 


sonal and social life of convictions such as he advocates. 


Otto, Rupotr. Das Heilige. 14 Auflage. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1926. xi+ 
258 pages. M. 5. 
A revision, with slight additions, of a book which has had an extraordinary sale 


and influence. 


WInkteR, Rosert. Das Geistproblem. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1926, 32 pages, M. 2. 
An analytic study of the essentials of a genuine religious experience. Following 
Wobbermin’s suggestion that religious experience develops by a repeated appreciation 


of objective religious utterances, the author undertakes to correlate the inner mystic 
experience of the Spirit with the objective utterance of the Spirit in the “Word” = 


Christ, or the gospel derived from Christ. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Ross, W. D. Ethica Nicomachea. New York: Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch, 1925. 254 pages. $2.50. 


The ninth volume of the Oxford translation of Aristotle’s complete works, con- 
taining the Nicomachean Ethics. It is a remarkably lucid translation. 


Turner, J. E. Personality and Reality. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 190 
pages. $1.50. 
A critical examination of reality as inevitably experienced, with the purpose of 
indicating that mechanism has by no means so simple a case as is often supposed. 
The author makes out a strong case for a supreme mind in control of the universe. 


VERDA, SISTER Mary. New Realism in the Light of Scholasticism. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926. 204 pages. $1.75. 
A careful study of certain recent theories of realistic philosophers, evaluated by 
comparison and contrast with the ontological realism which has received the approval 
of the Catholic church. 


Witson, Georce A. The Self and Its World. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 
x+383 pages. $2.20. 

A personalistic philosophy which seeks to escape the difficulties of either real- 
ism or absolute idealism by interpreting the external world as a consistent source of 
stimulation for personal selves. The character of this world is best understood as a 
divinely originated complex of stimulations, apprehended as values by human 
persons, 

ETHICS 


Stoops, JoHN Dasurett. Ideals of Conduct. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 
xii+373 pages. 

A suggestive historical introduction to the study of ethics, tracing moral ideals 
from the early stage of conformity to custom, through the stage of philosophical re- 
flection on ideals as such, to the modern situation in which the social tradition is seen 
to be the inescapable fact which must be intelligently evaluated and directed in the 
interest of clearly conceived ends. 


FOR EDIFICATION 
BuLKLEY, L. D. Daily Devotional Bible Readings. New York: Revell, 1925. 


x-+378 pages. $2.00. 

This book will place in the hands of any reader a well-selected arrangement of 
readings from the Bible, suited to morning and evening devotion, for each day in 
the year. The book is well made and the page is legible and attractive. 


BULKLEY, L. D. “Ebenezer” (I Samuel 7:12). Privately printed, 1925. 63 


pages. 
A sincere narrative of human experience, done for the writer’s family, but inter- 
esting as the record of an achievement typical of all that is best in American life. 
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Hucues, Epwin Hott. God’s Family. New York: Abingdon Press, 1926. 
154 pages. $1.25. 
Edifying discourses, elaborating various aspects of the Father-idea in the inter- 
pretation of religion. 


SERMONS 


REPRESENTATIVE PREACHERS. Advent and Christmas Sermons. New York: 

Doran, 1925. 190 pages. $1.50. 

These thirteen Advent and Christmas sermons illustrate how difficult it is to 
touch with any genuine illumination the occasions of the Christian year. The dis- 
courses seldom rise above the level of the commonplace. They consist for the most 
part of obvious remarks occasioned by the duty of preaching as it recurs in the 
course of the twelve months. 


BLAKEMAN, W. C. Outlooks on God. New York: Abingdon, 1926. 155 pages. 
$1.00, 

Tn the conviction that the supreme need of the time is a larger view of God, the 
writer has selected fifty-three out of a thousand “outlooks” on Deity and presents 
each one briefly. The temper is devotional. It is wholesome, if not profound, 
thinking. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WINCHESTER, BENJAMIN S., AND SHAVER, E. L. The Teaching Church. Bos- 
ton: Pilgrim Press, 1925. v-+95 pages. $0.35. 

A scheme for self-study on the part of the local church to vary its religious edu- 
cation program and needs, Plans are given for three months of discussion, with ref- 
erences and suggestions which will enable any local church to follow the best process 
in religious education. 


CHURCH PROBLEMS 


Douctass, H. Paut. The Springfield Church Survey. New York: Doran, 

1926. 445 pages. $4.00. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research has increased the debt which the 
churches owe to it for scientific investigation in the field of religious activities by this 
volume. This survey constitutes “a study of organized religion in an American city 
with its social background.” A careful preliminary study of cities having a popula- 
tion range of 100,000 to 250,000 indicated that Springfield, Massachusetts, might well 
stand as a representative large American city—excluding from consideration the 
giant cities of the metropolitan type—in respect of both social and religious phenom- 
ena. The representative character of this survey makes its findings and recommenda- 
tions significant for organized religious work in all American cities. This book is the 
author’s second notable contribution toward the development of a scientific church- 
manship in dealing with the problems of a large city, The St. Louis Church Survey 
(1924) being also a product of his pen. 
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Lanotry, A. P. Traitors to the Church. Boston: Stratford, 1926. 44 pages. 
$0.75. 

This little book has a saucy title, which does not create a desire to read it ex- 
cept as the enemies of the church might like to look inside. It is full of good sense, 
however. The writer is a layman who speaks right out in meeting and says what he 
thinks. Some of the material is old stuff, but the writer is vigorous and direct; his 
medicine ought to do some good if taken according to prescription. It is sulphur and 
molasses all right. 


RicHarps, CHARLES H. Make Your Church Attractive. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1925. 124 pages. $1.00. 
An admirable little book by a minister of long experience, combining a fine 
theory of liturgical principles with excellent practical suggestion. It is especially 
valuable in its programs for the conduct of worship in the smaller churches. 


MISSIONS 


Missions and World Problems. New York: National Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way, 1925. 135 pages. $1.00. 
A syllabus prepared for discussion groups, containing suggestive questions and 
also excerpts from many authors on such problems as race, migration, world-health, 
social reform, economic imperialism, world-peace, and world-outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crospy, Oscar T. Adam and Eve. Boston: Stratford, 1926. x-++-112 pages. 
$1.25. 

A fanciful and imaginative interpretation of the story of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. 

GitBert, A. H. Dante’s Conception of Justice. Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1925. 244 pages. $2.50. 

A detailed examination of Dante’s interpretation of justice against the back- 
ground of the systematic treatment of moral problems by Thomas Aquinas. The 
study furnishes interesting glimpses of the relationship between Dante’s conceptions 
and those of Aquinas; and also of the relationship between Aquinas and Aristotle. 


The Lausanne Treaty, Turkey, and Armenia. New York: American Commit- 
tee Opposed to the Lausanne Treaty, 1 Madison Ave., New York, 1926. 
204 pages. 
A sourcebook containing official documents and the pronouncements of many 
prominent Americans in protest against what is considered to be the betrayal of 
Armenian interests and confidence through the terms of this treaty. 


WiiiiaMs, CHARLES ALLYN. Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy 
Anchorite. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1925. 56 pages. $1.00. 
A very full collection of stories from the pre-Christian world regarding a semi- 
wild man who lived aloof from his kind and grew a coat of hair. The study shows 
evidence of wide reading and much hard and accurate work. 











